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APPLETONS’ NEW READERS [ste arse mets eoeernees ey Seeman 





o---—- 


Southern Tllinois Commendations. 


——9——- 


UNIVERSAL TESTIMONY IN THEIR FAVOR. 





From E. A. HAIGHT, and all the Teachers of Public Schools in Alton, Illinois: 
“Appletons’ Regders were introduced into our schools at the beginning of the 
present school year. ‘The universal testimony of the teachers is in their favor. 
There has never been so much interest on the subject of reading in our schools as 
since their introduction.’ 


The Best I Have Examined. 
From B. F. SHIPLEY, Supt. of Schools, Fayette County: 
VANDALIA, Illinois, June 5th, 1879. 
“Taking everything into consideration, the gradation, selection, method of in- 
pada ncn in reading, as well as the price of the books, I think them the best I have 
examine f 


The very Cems of Thought. 


From JNO. B. WARD. Supt. of Schools, Berry County: | 


“T have examined and used in the gchool room many different series of Readers, 
and I can say without hesitation they 4re my ideal standard of a series of text books 
in reading, containing a compilation of the very gems of thought.” 





Admirably Adapted to Country Schools. 
From R. M. SPURGEON, Supt. ot Schools, Randolph County; 
“The binding is good, the grade easy and progressive, the subject matter of the 
reading lessons well chosen, and, best of all, they are admirably adapted to the wants 
of our “country schools.” 


Equal to Any Series Extant. 
From J. W. HENDERSON, Supt. of Schools, Washington County, Hlinois: 
“1 give itas my opinion that they are equal to any series extant. 1 regard the 





‘After having carefully examined the readers you sent me—you may add my 
name to the list of those who so highly recommend them. I consider them to com- 
bine more points of excellence than any readers with which I am acquainted.” 





Proud of Them. 
From D. W. KARRAKER, Sup’t ot Shools, Union County: 
“Thanks! Lam proud of them. Their intrinsic worth cannot fail to recommend 
them to the teachers and educators of our country.” 





The Best, Considering all Things. 
From JOHN COONS, Sup’t of Schools, Richland County: 
“I have examined Appletons’ Readers,’and take pleasure in saying. that, all things 
consideted, [ think they are the best I have ever examined.” 





Like them Better than Any Others Ever Examined. 
From L. F. MORSE, Sec’y Board of Education, Mattoon, Llinois: 
“I have a set of your Appletons’ Readers, and like them better than any I have 
ever examined heretofore.” 





Reasons Why Appletons’ are Superior. 
From LEVINUS HARRIS, Sup't of Schoois, Albion, Illinois: 

“I value Appletons’ Readers very much, for the following reasons: First, their 
tone is excellent; second, their suggestions are more than valuable; third, their illus- 
trations are superior; fourth, the grading is all that could be desired; fifth, the elocu- 

tionary principles for clearness and worth are well adapted to our common schools. 
In fact, | know of-no other series of readers that equals them.” : 





Much Better and Much Cheaper. 
| LEBANON, Illinois, May 14, 1879. 
“The Readers, besides being much better are very much eater than any other se- 


ries.” JOHN H. G. BRINKERHOFF, Sup’t. 
R. C. CAPUN, ANNIE E. HAWKIN, 
M.C. FITZGERRELL, FRANCIS SCOTT, Teachers. 


H. P. SARGENT, HATTIE MILLS. 


To Teachers, School Officers, and Friends of Education: 
. It will cost your school patrons less money to adopt and use Appletons’ New 
Readers, than to retain those now used,.as the following introductory and exchange 





arrangement of the Fifth Reader especially, as particularly adapted to the wants of 
the advanced student in reading.” 


Better Adapted to the Majority of Schools than Any Other Series. 
From J. M. FOWLER, Sup’t of Schools, Williamson County: 
“T have examined Appletons’ Readers, and pronounce them GOOD, perhaps better 


adapted to the actual wants of the majority of our schools than any other series of | _ 


readers it has yet been my ee to examine.” 





Last Books a ‘Bungler Would Want. 
From J. B. ABBOTT, Sup’t of Schools, Marion County: 

“I have examined Appletons’ Readers carefully. and I give them my unqualified 
approval. Indeed, they are the best books of their kind that I have seen. In the 
hands of a fa teacher they cannot fail to produce the best results, while they are 
the last books a bungler would want.” 


Satisfactory After Use. 
From MARY J. REED. Sup’t of Schools, Piatt County: 
“I have examined Appletons’ Readers. I think they are very superior books. 
We use them here in our schoo's, and they have given satisfaction. 





Unqualified Approbation. 
From C. E. LARNED, Sup’t of Schools, Champaign County, Llinois: 
“They are what we need in our schools, bright, cheery, an instructive, and best of 
all, the children like them. 


prices will indicate: INTRODUCTORY PRICE. EX. PRICE. 

APPLETONS’ FIRST READER ..............0-0--sseeeee ees 80.15 80.10 
| APPLETONS’ SECOND READER.....................005- -20 15 
APPLETONS’ THIRD READER..........-...00:00cc0cceeees -30: .20 
APPLETONS’ FOURTH READER.............-:.0.00se000: .45 .25 
APFLETONS’ FIFTH READER .............-....0-00ceecees .65 .40 


| _-«D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
| Adaress L. 8. HOLDEN, Agent, 


_704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 
POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 











Washington University, St. Louis. 








Courses oF Srupy: 
i Course | leads to degree of Civil est. 


ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with Eng’r. 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- Hi. . “ “ * 
omy, History, etc. +" “ na ker ng’ r of Minos. 


F tect. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro.J. Brusn,| VI. “6 oe. 08 Sacmeioe of Phi- 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 | lesophy. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 


and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 





ROOKLYN,N. Y.,Coll. Gram. School, 


(1849 to 1877)’ L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- | paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards ot admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 
C, M. WOODWARD, Dean, 


cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each sonolar selects. (it 
a have friends in Brooklyn, mail o- this 
ournal. 1- 





810-910 
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LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & co 


The Best Books 
At Creatly Reduced Prices 


—FOR— 


Introduction and Exchange. 


Introductory Ex 
Price. Price’ 


New Graded Reader, No. 1.......... $0.15 $0. - 
New Graded Reader, No. 2....,...... -24 
New Graded Reader, No.3.......... 33 > 
New Graded Reader, =. : cepesaneen 42 25 
New Graded Reader, No.5.......... 71 35 
Swinton’s Wook Geleee, (Speier) 13 .09 
Swinton’s Word-Book, 15 1! 
Robinson’s First Book Arithmetic .. .29 20 
Robinson’s Complete Arithmetic. . 83 -50 
Swinton’s Elementary Geography... 60 40 
Swinton’s Complete Geography..... . 1.00 -75 
Kerl’s Language Lessons. ... ~ wae .20 
Kerl’s Common School Grammar... -60 43 
Swinton’s Condensed U. 8. History. . 75 .55 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Civil 

ar -60 45 
Gray’s How Plants Grow, (Botany).. .67 50 
Webster’s Psimary Dictionary ene ees AP pbee 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary . 1.45 
Spencerian Copy Books, Common 

School, per 7 ER ORI 10 
Spencerian Copy Books, Shorter 

OORT, DOT BODOG 0660 .scsssnivccceses 
Bryant & Stratton’s Common School 

ee eee -50 


Full Descriptive and Introductory ctenei 
of all our publications will be sent upon appli- 
cation, and all correspondence with which yor 
may favor us will receive prompt and carefu 

tention. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 

Publishers American Educational Series. 

Address: 

JOHN C. ELLIS, General Agent, 
612 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Kerl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetio, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 

Cornell’s Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ .Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi's Drawing; 

Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 

Harkness’ Latin; 

Model Copy:Books. 


THOS. SC HOL ES, Agent, 
ll 9 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & co., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLTSHERS OF 
Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For en address the publishers, or 
11-10 . E. BEEDE, Keokuk, lowa. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’ 8 Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in English. 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

Henderson’s Test-words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 

ll-l0c eom 46 Madison St», Chicago. 


f to r da at home. Samples worth 
5 $20 xe bee. Address STINsoN & Uo., 
Portland, Maine. 12-4 13-5 


OYFUL News for Boys and Girls !! 

Young and Old!! A NEW IN- 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use ! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, nee a ok Polishing, 
Screw Cutting. $5 to $50. 
Send Stamp and address 













Street Cars pass the door 
to suit the times. 





“HE UMOWNESt 


ADAM BILAE ESE, Proprictor. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
Opened Nov. 27, 1878. Large Rooms, Elegant Table. 


to and from depot. Charges 





ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Law Department Washington University 
FRowmseons AND LECTURERS. 
1 Treat. Hon. C.H.Krum. Hon. Albert Todd, 
G. A. Madill. Hon. ‘G. A. Fiskaabars. G. W. Cline, Esq, 
Heney Hirouoock, an of Faculty. 

Thirteenth Annual Term opens October Lsth, 1879, closes 
May 29, 1880 for Annual Examinations Course of study com- 
prises two Annual Terms, seven months each. Diploma 
admits to bar inState and U. 8. Courtsin Missouri. Cand- 


Hon. Samue 


rm fee, cluding use o paw ie 
For further information addre: 
HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean ot Faculty, St, Louis. 


A FINISHED 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory, Boston, 


Employing 75 Eminent 


MUSICAL 
Education. | pon°tincanattht’ ror? tur. 


nishing a Complete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare collateral 
advantages. For prospectus address E. Tour- 
jee, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 12-78 


Position wanted 


er. Applicant a young man with Jefferson Co , 
Mo., first grade seeond-class certificate: seven 
months practice: one term at a normal school. 
Has read Pedago; 
Phonography. fers to J. 
aging editor ‘American Journal of Education. 
Address O. A. c., this office. 
— > 


HELPS: 


Prof. Geo. W. Liverpool, 
Texas, writes as follows: 


Towash, Hill Co., 
**The Slate Drawing Book is just the thing 
needed by both teachers and pupils. Its illus- 
trations are so practical, its instruction pages so 
full The numeral frame, teo, attracts and in- 
structs. Ihave learned the pupils in the pri- 
mary department more in four days with this, 
than I could in four weeks without it. 
scarcely imagine the difference in the work we 
can do with these helps, and especially with the 
** Aids to School Discipline.’’ 

The rod and the strap have been banished since 
I introduced these ‘‘aids.’’ They are pleasant- 
er to give and pleasanter to take! We are im- 
proving. Very truly yours, 


GEO W. LIVERPOOL.’ 


NEW ENCLAND MUSICAL BUREAU. 


Teachers in Music and Elocution supplied to 
educational institutions. Principals will find it 
to their advantage to make early application. 
Address E. Tourser, Music Hall, Boston. 

27 


for five weeks. Boston’s 
most emipent professors A rare opportunity 
for teachers desirous of higher attainments, and 


Commences July 10, 


students in every stage of proficiency. Moder- 
ate rate3. Send for circular to 
: E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
2-7 


Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Chairman of Managers. 
Fits boys for our best Colleges. School year be- 
= 9th ~ gg et 1879. Tuition, $100 a year 
oard, $350. Early application should be made 
for good rooms. For catalogues and imforma- 
tion "1 WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D 


For 
I 0, 00 25 names and 25 cents we will send 
you a fine silk handkerchief, every thread sllk, 
regular price, $1 00. G. W. Foster & Co., 


NAMES of residents wanted. 





EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 





125 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


idates tor senior class examined only Le eginnins of term, 
ry | 


ics for three years; can teach | 
B. Merwin, man- | 


You can | 


New Eng. Normal Musical Institute 


FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW wedi BOSTON 


VIA NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 


The cheapest, best and quickest route to 
‘Newport, 
Martha’s Vineyard, 
Nantucket, 


The WHITE MOUNTAINS, and all Inland 
and Seashore Resorts of New England. 
Mammoth Palace Steamers 


Wanted, a position to assist a Normal Teach- | 


| BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Leave New York Daily (Sundays June 15th to 
Sept. l4th, inclusive) from Pier 28 North River, 
foot of Murray Street. 

Leave Brooklyn via ‘‘Annex’’ at 4.30 p. 
Jersey City, 4:50 p. m. 

Music by splendid bands and orchestras. 


| ™m. 


x FTickets for sale at all principal ticket offi- 
ces in the East, South and West. 
J. R. KENDRICK. Supt. 
L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Summer School of Elocution, 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a 
Summer School tor Teachers on July Ist, 1879, 
at 501 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Address for particulars, 

2-47 G. WALTER DALE, Prine 


$66 


GEO. 








Terms and 
Address H. HALLETT & 


a week in your own town. 
$5 outit free. 


Co., Portland, Maine. 11-2 18-5 
JONES BROTHERS & CO, 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A. M., Principal State. Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a ‘practical course in Arithmetic in two 
books. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic ina practical 
method of instruction. 

Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
ority: Accuracy and Brilliancy of the narra- 
tive—Clearness and elegance of style—Unity of 
narrative—Objective presentation—ILllustrations 
ot superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical character — 
their novel construction—careful gradation of 
exereises—abundance ef material and low price 
place them in advance of all other drawing 
ln voks 

*,* Specimen pages and terms mailed to any 
address 11-8 12-7 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 
D yne in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





opt ane 


LATEST! ST Jansen Met na 

Day School Sia x ~ 

ter tao sugee ba BUCHOS 
12-3 13-2 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 
Pullman Palace Satieten Cars, 


Cc. B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars, 
C. B.& Q. Dining Cars. Meals 75c 











For all points in 
Iowa, ebraska, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Minnesota, Colorado, 
Dakota, California, 
Montana and Arizona, 


TwoTrains Daily 
FROM 


RockIsland oT LOUIS) Monmouth 


Davenport, ( "%q> _\ Burlington 
Dubuque, Des Moines, 


Minneapolis; St. Paul, 
Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha 
and all points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 
3%3-Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B 
& Q. Palace Dinining Cars by this route.< 3 
bes” All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, “will be a Bg on appli- 
cation to JAM OD, 
Gen’l Cea stad Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traftic Manager, C hicago. 
CHAS. SANDERS, Gen’l Agt., 
112 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 








TEACHERS WANTED fs ‘2 

$100 or 

$200 PER MONTH during the Spring and 

Summer. For full particulars addresa J. C. 
McCURDY &CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
200 QC) stsie selec tions ‘for 

ADAY to Agents canvassing oe pes F ire 

side Visitor. Terms and Outfit Fr 

Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, cies. 


and School Exhibitions, 
11-5 12-4 2, elie ay 
REVOLUTION. 


uY & co., 
THE 


Standard Singer. 
$20 Buys this Style. 


New agents wanted in every town. Sample 
machine furnished on application. $2 to be tor- 
warded with order as a guarantee of good faith 
—the balance, $18, to be paid after tive days’ © 
trial. Every "maehine warranted, and a written 
guarantee given with each machine to keep in 
order for two years. Two machines, one ad- 
dress, $38; three maehines, $54; four machines, 
$70; five machines, $85. Spec ial — on large 
orders. PA RSONS, POST R&CO., 

125 and 127 Clark Rtreet, Chicago, Ill. 


13-5 7 
$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily 
made. Costly outiitfree. Address 
11-2 13-5 TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 
CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
The largest and most complete assortment of 
Sunday and Day School Rewards in the United 


- Elocutionists 
2c. JESSE 
19 Nassau St., N. Y. 12- 212 











States. Also Cottage Chromos, and Scrap Pic- 
tures. 
Rheotype Engravings and Chromo 


Transparencies. 

Something entirely new, for decorating school 
rooms. Extra inducements offered teachers and 
agents. Send fer terms and teachers’ price list 
to J. H. Bufford’s Sons, manufacturing publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Estab- 





lished 1830 12-3 9 











15c 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








THE recent Inter-State Teachers’ 
Association held in St. Louis was 
said to be the ablest body of educa- 
tors ever assembled west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of the meeting of the Nation- 
al Teachers’ Association held a few 
years ago in St. Louis. . 

We had the Mayor of the city, the 
Chancellor of Washington Univer- 


>! the faculty of the State Normal at 
.| Kirksville; Prof. Osborne and seve- 


sity and several members of the fac- 
ulty. 

Dr. Laws, President of the State 
University, Dr. Fisher and several 
other members of the faculty of the 
State University. 


Hon. R. D. Shannon, State Supt. of 
Public Schools of Mo., W. T. Harris, 
LL.D., Supt. of Schools of St. Louis; 
Hon. J. L. Denton, State Supt. of Ar- 
kansas, and Prof. Gates, a member of 
the faculty of the State University at 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Hon. J. P. Slade, State Supt. of Ill- 
inois; Prof. Baldwin and a number of 


ral members of his faculty; Pres’t 
Dutcher of the Cape Girardeau Nor- 
mal School, with his faculty, new and 
old; Prof. O. C. Hill from the Normal 
School at Oregon, Holt county, a 
graduate of Williams College. 

Prof. Henry Cohn of the Boston 
School of Languages, and Miss Susie 
Blow of the St. Louis Kindergarten, 
added greatly to the interest of the 
convention also. 


There were a number of the lead-) 
ing teachers of private schools also, 
from this and other States in addition 
to the city and county superintend- 
enis and leading teachers from many | 
of the public schools in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Iowa. 

We present a synopsis on another 
page of some of the best points made 
on the necessity of vigorously sus- 
taining the public school, high school 
and State University. 

We learn the proceedings are to be 
published in pamphlet form, and it 
will be a valuable document to circu- 
late. 

The convention was a success. \ 


— 








WHEN we come to look into the 
facts, we find a larger number of 
teachers re-engaged than ever before. 
This is well for all concerned, for pu- 
pils, for patrons, for tax-payers, for 
the teachers. They will do better 
work and more of it than ever before. 
Wages, too, have been increased in 
many places, and provision has been 
made to pay teachers, as they should 
be paid, at the end of each month. 





HON. J. L. DENTON. 


D .. epee may well feel proud 
of her State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. His visit to the 
Inter-State Teachers’ Association held 
in St. Louis the last week in June 
will long be remembered by those 
who were so fortunate as to hear his 
address. It was eloquent, pathetic, 
brilliant, humorous, and so strong and 
so logical withal, that it took the con- 
vention by storm. He captured us 
all. He surrounded us and over- 
whelmed us and converted us. 


It was by far the most telling and 
brilliant speech of the Association. 
It ought to be read at every hearth- 
stone in the country, and committed 
and declaimed by every school-boy. 
There would be moré sympathy, 
more co-operation, more helpfulness, 
more prosperity and good will among 
us all North and South, if the people 
could hear the facts as presented in 
this address. 


Let us haye done forever with this 
criminating and recriminating spirit, 
and take hold together to rebuild and 
reclothe the waste places, and make 
glad again the hearts and homes of 
all the people. 

Such addresses, such a spirit, such 
education, such statesmanship will 
do it. M. 








Hon. Jas. P. SLADE, the effective 
State Superintendent of Illinois, made 
perhaps the strongest plea for school 
supervision, to which we ever listen- 
ed. Chapters from his own experi- 


county superintendent may be. 


of themselves. 








Little Rock. 





Supt. Slade says he is going to help| | i ‘ : : 
the common district schools. 'There|Sioners in Missouri are making ar- 
is where counsel is most needed. Our | rangements to hold jnstitutes. 
large city organizations can take care 


Hon. J. M. Fish has been again 
unanimously elected for the fourth 
time Superintendent of Schools of 


for the other growing towns and cit- 
ies of Arkansas. 

We congratulate all interested, on 
his success, and on the unanimous ac- 
tion of the Beard of Education. 








A bountiful harvest well secured, 
good prices for grain and all other 
produce, will make money more 
plenty, will add greatly to the wealth 
of the country, will enable those in 
debt to pay debts and have something 
left over for books, for a better educa- 
tion, for the payment promptly of 
more competent teachers. All these 
things indicate a degree of prosperity 
such as we have not known for many 
years past. 

If the political demagogues, whose 
chief stock in trade consists in stir- 
ring up sectional strife, could be put 
to work at breaking stone, or some 
other appropriate employment, and 
give the people a chance to establish 
schools and educate their children, 
we should have after a little time, 
harmony,peace, fraternity and wealth 
the land over. 





Iowa starts off with a substantial 
increase of wages, with the prompt 
engagement of a large number of her 
most effective superintendents and 
teachers—with longer school terms, 
and with a cordial appreciation of 
the value of the services rendered by 
the teachers, which will do much to 
strengthen the public schools all over 
the State. 

The Iowa teachers circulate the 


ence as county superintendent were| Printed page” among the patrons 
related, showing how helpful to teach- and tax-payers, and keep the people 
ers and pupils a careful intelligent| posted on what the schools are doing. 





A number of the county commis- 


It is a good plan for the teachers 
and friends of education to get to- 
gether and compare notes—look over 
the school law, the various branches 
to be taught—compare methods— 
have two or three evening lectures, 


He has accomplished a great work | 5°™¢ good music, and four or five 
there, and his organization of the|4ays of study. 
‘|schools of that city serves as a model 





It will do good all round. 
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THE WAY TO DO IT. 

HE State Superintendent suggests 

the following as a remedy for 
the evil of poor schools. Show it to 
the patrons of your school, talk the 
matter over with them, and you can 
easily accomplish the desired result. 
He says: 

“If the best and most successful bus- 
ness men among the citizens of your 
school district would accept and fill 
the responsible official positions, and 
manage the public business pertaining 
to the schools—whicb is also partly 
their own—with the same careful 
forethought and prudence, and upon 
the same sound principles of school 
economy which characterize their 
management of their individual af- 
fairs, the schools would not only cost 
less, but would have infused into 
them new and vigorous life, and be, 
in every sense, better and more desir- 
able.” 

In confirmation of this view he 
cites the statement of one of the coun- 
try directors. He assures us that un- 
der this policy an eight months school 
has been maintained, a first-class 
teacher employed, and good wages 
paid promptly at the end of each 
month, for about the same amount it 
had previously cost to support a four 
months’ school. 


2 


SCHOOL OFFICERS, HOW 1S IT? 





ET us look at the facts. 

If a corporation had eight or 
ten thousand shops, about the num- 
ber of our schools in the State, would 
not every one be looked after by a 
man who understood the business? 

What, then, would be true of work- 
shops, should be true of schools. 

The tax-payers have a great inter- 
est in the work turned out by the 
teachers in this State. ' 

The highest good of the child re- 
quires that every step imhis progress 
should be guided by the most skillful 
teacher. 

All know that there is a great dif- 
ference in teachers. 

ixperience has proved that by a 
proper supervision the standard and 
qualifications of our teachers can be 
raised. 

The best as well as the poorest can 
be made better and more efficient. 

If the efficiency of our schools could 
be doubled it would be equivalent. to 
adding $8,907,036.27 to our revenue, 
or 136,554 years of school life to our 
children. 

It is the opinion of those best in- 
formed that this could be done. It is 
within the experience of all that some 
teachers accomplish twice as much as 
others within a given time. 

The most foolish investment any 
community can make is to put their 
money into a poor school. It is a 
waste of money; it is a waste of time. 

The County Superintendency was 
established to guard, protect and pro- 
mote these school interests. Let ev- 
ery tax-payer, every parent and every 
teacher in the state work for the re- 
establishment of the office of county 
superintendent. 





Schools have made progress in pro- 
portion to the intelligence and care- 
fulness of supervision. This is the 
experience of every man who has 
given the subject attention. 


HOW TO STOP IT. 








F our teachers and school officers 

would circulate a dozen or twenty 
copies of Prof. Louis Soldan’s ad- 
dress, “To Ruin is Not to Reform,’’ 
among the tax-payers and voters, and 
in every school district they would 
find it a paying investment, the 
tendency to cut down the wages of 
competent teachers would be checked. 

In fact, this is the only effective way 
to stop this thing. 

We must circulate among the pat- 
rons and tax-payers generally, more 
information as to the work the schools 
are doing for the people. 

We present an extract or two bear- 
ing on these points: 

There are well-meaning people who 
assert that they do not oppose public 
instruction, and that they are friends 
of popular education and of public 
schools. All we object to, they say, 
is the extent of your course of study; 
we want you to teach reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, free to all. Let 
those who want higher instruction go 
to private schools. We believe in 
higher education, but the State has 
no right to tax all, in order to pay for 
the education of afew. Why should 
my neighbor’s son study chemistry or 
literature at my cost? 

THE ANSWER. 

The answer to these questions lies 
in this: You may dispense with some 
studies, such as art, or history of phil- 
osophy, or the like, without doing ir- 
reparable harm. But if you dispense 
with high school studies altogether, 
and if you prune the common school 
course of drawing, geography, histo- 
ry, composition, and the like, you do 
not work reform, but ruin; you strike 
at the roots of popular education. 
For, with abolishing these studies you 
do not abolish the demand for them. 

THE BEST GIFT. 

You cannot wipe out the belief of our 
civilization; that knowledge is the 
best gift which can be given to the 
young. You cannot ignore that many 
would rather lose their last penny 
than not to give to their child the 
best education that his mind can 
grasp. You may shut the last gate 
through which the aspiration of the 
talented, yet poor, pupil can pass to 
some higher aim, but you cannot even 
abolish these studies; when you chase 
them out of the common - schoo! 
course, they will take refuge in pri- 
vate schools, for the demand for them 
exists. Let it be understood that by 
striking all higher studies from the 
common school course you do not 
abolish them, and all you will do is 
to place them where they become in- 
accessible to the poor. Then, indeed, 
the common school will no longer 
hold its present position as the best 
school for all, but be the school for 
those who have either not the means 
or the aspiration to acquire better 
training. At present the schools are 





attended by all classes of society, and 
wield a powerful influence in keeping 
together the sympathies of the citi- 
zens, whom talent, wealth, or pover- 
ty will push in diverging directions 
in later life. Dante says: “And we 
move onward into ports diverse, 
through the great sea of existence, 
carried on by instincts placed deep in 
the heart of each.” We do not know 
for what port in life the child is 
bound, and cannot measure the re- 
quired educational cargo in accord-~ 
ance with it. If common school in- 
struction be so curtailed as to fall 
short of the reasonable demands of 
those who appreciate the value of 
thoraqugh training, they will not give 
up the standard of education which 
they deem best for their children, but 
they will give up the common schools, 
and seek good education elsewhere. 
THE CASTE SYSTEM. 
Such a course would lead to the caste 
system, under which Republican in- 
stitutes cannot prosper, and from 
which political danger cannot fail to 
accrue. Candor, however, requires 
us to admit that such a system of 
poor schools would be more economi- 
cal and quite free from extravagance. 





THE THING TO DO. 





CPHERE is a way to put an end 
speedily to this wrong of cutting 
down the wages of our teachers. 

The remedy, too, is in their own 
hands. 

Let them show not only the value, 
but the necessity, for their work. 

The whole thing is put plainly, and 
intelligently, in the following extract 
from one of our educational docu- 
ments, in which the question is fully 
and ably discussed as to how far the 
State may educate her children at 

PULLIC COST. 

Put the extract into the columns of 
your county paper, and so instruct 
the tax-payers on this point. 

‘Tn all countries the military edu- 
cation is at public expense. Where 
does the support and education of 
the nobility and royal families come 
from except from the public? They 
do no immediate work. They are 
going to direct and have others obey. 
But in our country, where each is 


-born to all the rights of mankind 


without distinction, all must be pro- 
vided for. Not ‘by pauper schools, 
for that would be to burn into the 
plastic mind of the youth his misfor- 
tune, and he never wonld outgrow 
the stigma. 

Neither is it safe to leave the educa- 
tion of the youth to religious zeal or 
private benevolence; for then inequal- 
ities of the most disastrous kind will 
slip in, and our State find elements 
heterogeneous to it continually grow- 
ing up. 

WE MUST EDUCATE. 

The government of a republic must 
educate all its people, and it must 
educate them so far that they are able 
to educate themselves in a continued 
process of culture, extending through 
life. ° 

This implies the existence of higher 
institutions of public education. And 


these, not so much with the expecta- 
tion that all will attend them, as that 
the lower schools, which are more in- 
itiatory in their character, and deal 
with mere elements, depend for their 
efficiency upon the organizatior of 
higher institutions for their direction 
and control. - 

Without educating in higher insti- 
tutions the teachers of lower schools, 
and furthermore without the possi- 
bility hovering before the pupils of 
ascent into the higher schools, there 
can be no practical effect given to pri- 
mary schools. 

THREE GRADES. 

The public education must there- 
fore extend through the three grades 
of culture: ist, The primary, in 
which initiation is given into mere 
elements. 2d, The culture in respect 
to general relations of the elements; 
the course of study which involves 
the digestion and generalization of 
the isolated facts of primary educa- 
tion. 3d, The university education 
wherein elements and relations are 
subordinated and a knowledge of the 
universals is acquired. 

ALL MUST BE EDUCATED. ° 

It is, indeed, a great thing to have 
even one class of society educated. 
No doubt all profit by it, even when 
the education is confined to the few. 
But in a democracy all must be edu- 
cated. The interest of property de- 
mands it; the interest of the govern- 
ment demands it. And one genera- 
tion of well-educated people in a 
State forces upon all adjacent State, 
the necessity of public education as a 
mere war measure, as a means of pre- 
servation of the State. So also will 
the existence of one successful dem- 
ocracy force upon the world the adop- 
tion of democratic forms of govern- 
ment as the condition of their contin- 
ued existence. An ignorant people 
can be governed, but only a wise peo- 
ple can govern itself. 


WHY TEACH ANYTHING? 








HY have aschool at all? Why 
not allow people to grow up 
ignorant, helpless, vicious? 

Would it not be more economical? 

Look at the condition of things 
where schools are few — where this 
kind of economy is practiced. 

Oh, we must have schools, so as to 
teach reading, writing, &c. 

But let us ask onr opponent why he 
wishes reading taught at all, and on 
what right he bases it. The answer 
will be that the State must give to 
the individuals the means of reading 
the laws of the State by which they 
are to be governed. As regards this 
argument it will not go very far. For 
if the main object of teaching reading 
were to enable people to read the law 
of the State, I am afraid that hardly 
one out of a thousand makes use of 
the acquired ability for that purpose. 
If this were the sole object of instruc- 
tion in reading, the great majority of 
people might yet remain without this 
knowledge, because, this plausible 
theory notwithstanding, they won’t 
read the law of the State. Nor have 





the parents this in mind at all when 
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they send their child to school to 
learn his letters. This argument, 
then, seems to be unreal and artifici- 
al; and the only argument which re- 
mains is, that education by the State 
is required because intelligence and 
education are the basis of civilized 
institutions. This, however, speaks 


- in favor of an extended course of 


learning, as well as of the elements. 
THE STATE HELPFUL. 

The State, it is true enough, should 
not govern too much; it should not 
interfere with affairs to which the in- 
dividual himself may attend. Over- 
government, or what has been styled 
the paternal form of government, is 
as pernicious to the principle of free 
institutions as over-legislation. The 
free State should not take care of those 
interests in which the individual can 
protect himself. But, after all, the 
State has to protect some individual 
interests; it is formed and sustained 
for that purpose; for self-help in cer- 
tain cases may be impossible, or may 
interfere with the rights of others. 
Now, education is one of those things 
of which the State may, in limited 
measure, take care; because the party 
who is chiefly concerned, namely, the 
child, is unable to take care of him- 
self. Not that the responsibility for 
education be taken away from the 
family altogether, but that facilities 
may be offered to enable every family 
to educate its children well.. To de- 
bar a child from the privilege of an 
average education by clipping the 
common school course, and thus plac- 
ing liberal studies beyond the reach 
of the means of the poor family, is a 
wrong which the State cannot, or at 
least should not, commit. 


STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 


Darwin tells us of the struggle for 
existence in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; but the struggle for exist- 
ence in human society, in the life of 
human beings, is no less bitter and se- 
vere. Every slight advantage of gifts 
or. education’ helps in this strife. 
Take the simple element of drawing, 
a subordinate study, and see how 
many walks in life, how many trades 
and pursuits will be unlocked to the 
young man or woman by a knowledge 
of it. There is no better help in the 
battle of life than a sensible educa- 
tion. . 

But what, it may be asked, has the 
State to do with the individual’s 
struggle for existence? Why should 
it give any help to him? Does it not 
rather stand in the position to say to 
the individual, “Sink or swim. Help 
vourself,.or perish in the battle.” 
But the facts are otherwise; the strug- 
gle of mankind for existence does 
concern the State, for its victims fill 
your poor-house and jail, prison and 
hospital. Hence the State, by con- 
tributing its mite to help the individ- 
ual in fighting for his existence, by 
giving him the chance of a common- 
school education, uses the most ra- 
tional means of keeping him from 
coming back to its hands. 

These considerations show that the 
State should support a system of pub- 
lic schools, and that it cannot, with- 





out acting against its own interests, 
degrade these schools by cancelling 
all higher work. Amd there are econ- 
omic as well as political interests in- 
volved. The State builds highways 
and regulates rivers; it promotes 
trade and agriculture; it seeks to in- 
crease its natural wealth; but the 
richest mine of national treasure is, 
after all, the well-trained mind of a 
people, its industry, and frugality— 
virtues which may be promoted by 
education. These, indeed, are the 
philosopher’s stone, which turns ey- 
ery metal into gold. If the State has 
a right to promote the production of 
national wealth, it cannot afford to 
neglect the richest source of all 
wealth—the intelligence of the people. 





The Holiday Duties of Mr. Tax-Payer. 





66 USINESS before pleasure.”? So 

says all the world of money- 
makers. All the host of hard-worked 
and ill-paid teachers (not the well- 
paid), have had ‘business before 
pleasure,”’ for their part, a practical 
dose of it, from seven to ten hours a 
day for ten months past. Now comes 
the pleasure to some, and the painful 
scarcity of money to nineteen teach- 
ers out of every twenty, but that is 
not to our present purpose. 

We wish to button-hole and inter- 
view Mr. Tax-Payer, and give the 
substance of it as 

A DIALOGUE. 

Question 1.—My dear Mr. Tax- 
Payer, what was the amount of your 
school-tax this year, if you do not 
mind stating it to an old friend? 

Answer.—Not at all. It was about 
$20; a pretty large item, too, for a 
hard-working man who has had to 
earn and save every dollar he owns. 

Ques. 2.—Do you consider it a good 
thing, in fact, the best thing a man 
can do, when he pays out $20, and 
pays it not from his own choice but 
from the compulsion of the law, to 
see where his money goes, and what 
value he gets for it? 

Ans.—Just what I would like to 
see and kuow for myself. 

Ques. 3—When you buy a cow for 
$20, does she take care of herself, 
winter and summer, or need to be 
looked after closely every day? 

Ans.—You know how that is your- 
se)f. 

Ques. 4.—When a sportsman buys 
a double-barrel breech-loader shot- 
gun, a Parker, Remington or Colt, 
does it need care in loading, and 
cleaning and oiling? 

Ans.—The best of guns may be 
damaged or ruined if not well-man- 
aged. But what are you aiming at? 

Ques. 5.—Keep your eye on the 
gun. That $20 of your money helped 
build, or repair, or furnish a school- 
house; helped to pay the teacher’s 
wages, and other school expenses, did 
it not? 

Aus.—Exactly so. But, as I see 
your aim, was not that all my part in 
the business? . 

Ques. 6.—Yes, that was your share, 
but that was not all of your share. 
When a joint-stock company is organ- 
ized, the stock-holder becomes an 





owner in the concern, and his inter- 
est then really begins. Does the 
money manage itself, and pay all ex- 
penses, and make its own dividends? 
Is the dollar Almighty enough for 
that? 

Ans.—Qh ho! the plain English is 
this, then, that as a tax-payer, my in- 
terest-in the school did not end when 
I paid the tax, but then really began, 
and that it is my business to see to the 
expenditure and receipts, and increase 
the dividends by following the matter 
up steadily as I would a piece of ma- 
chinery, or a good cow or colt. That 
is a fact. Well, go on. 

Ques. 7.—How often have you vis- 
ited the school during this year. 

Ans.—Twice; once in October, with 
an umbrella, to bring my little girls 
home; once in May, at noon, to get 
them off for a long ride and picnic. 

Ques. 8.—Did you notice the state 
of the desks, seats, ventilation, heat- 
ing and grounds? 

Ans.—No, no, not I. No time to 
stop for that, and did not think it 
was my business at all, as I see it is. 

Ques. 9.—Do you know and back 
up the teachers in keeping as good a 
school as they can during the term- 
time? 

Ans.—Well, no. I thought they 
understood their duties better than I 
could tell them—or the trustees or 
board of education would attend to 
that as their own affair. 

Ques. 10.—Yes, it was theirs offici- 
ally, and yours personally, to sustain 
them. Had you heard of disease like 
scarlet-fever, or cruelty of a teacher, 
you would have seen to it at once, as 
a matter of public interest. 

Auns.—No doubt, and in good earn- 
est. Now what can I do this summer? 

Ques. 11.—“Indemnity for the past, 
and security for the future,” as was 
said in the struggle for sailor’s rights 
in the war of 1812. ‘Take hold, and 
hold on. Know what has been done, 
and what needs to be done. Make 
your $20 pay the best dividends you 
can, not only semi-annual, but semi- 
daily. See that the whole enterprise 
is a success. 

N. B.—“If it takes all summer,” 
and all winter, Mr. Tax-Payer is 
bound to develop the $20. 

Here ends the interview. 

L. W. Harv. 


WHEN we travel by steam, and 
plow with gang plows, and sow with 
drills, and reap with reapers, and 
thresh and clean grain with a thresh- 
ing machine—we ought also to im- 
prove in our methods of teaching. 
Schools ought to be graded, pupils 
classified, and maps and blackboards 
ought to be used so as to teach aclass 
of twenty pupils more, and better, 
than by the old methods one was 
taught. Is the teacher you propose 
to employ next term, capable of do- 
ing this? 

There are plenty of such teachers 
to be had, and time and money are 
both too precious to be lost or wasted 
by employing incompetent teachers. 








Now is the time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA» 
TION. $1 60 per year. 





Sean 


WE are under obligations to the 
teachers and school officers who are 
at work so successfully to extend the 
circulation of this journal. 

We are sure they will reap a rich 
reward for their labor in the increas- 
ed interest the reading of it will 
awaken among the tax-payers and 
patrons of the schools, in the grand 
and permanent work they are doing 
for the children, and for the commun- 
ity as a class. 





OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





HE State Superintendent, in his 

last report, quotes the following 
from one of the most eminent educa- 
tors of Missouri: 

Rev. E. S. Dulin, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., a life-long teacher, principal of 
a denominational school, wrote for 
the “Central Baptist’ an article bear- 
ing upon this point, from which I 
quote: ‘Popular ignorance is destruc- 
tion to Popular Government. Hence 
itis right that the entire people should 
be taxed for lower education. The 
very life of a Republican Government 
like ours is dependent upon a certain 
amount of intelligence, and for the 
conservation and prosperity of its 
own life, the government should se- 
cure this amount of intelligence in its 
citizens by common schools, even if 
compulsory attendance has to be re- 
sorted to. Normal schools, and not 
colleges, are the complement to com- 
mon schools, and because they are 
needed the State should foster them.”’ 

The State Superintendent says: 

“The Normal schools have done 
more for the improvement of public 
education in Missouri, by furnishing 
better teachers to the common schools, 
and more of them, within the last six 
years, than has been accomplished by 
all other agencies combined for twen- 
ty years. I include in this statement 
the Normal Department of the Uni- 
versity, the Normal Schools of St. 
Louis, two private Normals, and the 
Normal Department of Lincoln In- 
stitute.” 

A Good Showing. 

The following summary of attend- 
ance at the Southeast Missouri Nor- 
mal School will be of interest to its 
many friends: 





Attendance in Normal Department, 219 





Preparatory Department ............... 42 
DOs raigvedsns sacaduc 261 
Per cent of attendance over that of 
LAME VOOR ios ds ccnsecsiassasce ebacetasdeas 51.0 
Per cent from a distanee............... 66.8 
Per cent from rural districts......... 57.4 
Average age in Normal Department, 18.1 
“* of those receiving dip’s, 20.6 
“ ‘© certificates, 19.8 
Missouri counties represented......... 21 
Students from a distance...........s00e0 10 





Att matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month preceeding date of issue. 





> 


Postage stamps taken—five 3 cent 
ones—for sample copy of this journal, 
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We clip the following from the 
Journal of Speculative, Philosophy. 
Of whom could such words have been 
written, but Ralph Waldo Emerson? 

R. W. E. 
As pale blue mountain that I see from far, 

Its classic beauty marked against the 

sky; 
Or diamond splendor of some midnight 
star, 

That first in sparkling grandeur awes 

my eye; 
Look on him, who, parted from his age 
sy measure like none other of our day, 
Stands, like some Teneriffe alone, while 
rage 
Vain storms, and cast about his feet 
their spray. 
For those same laws that placed the peak 
sublime, 

And move each planet in majestic curve, 


This man have guided in such noble rhyme 
That from their limit would he never 
swerve. 


Who lives on manna fallen from the skies 
Must soon or late all other men surprise. 
' C.C. 58. 


Pe as 
WONDERSTRICKEN. 
rPMAIAT is the word which Supt. H. 

F. Harrington of New Bedford, 
uses to show the effect on Europe of 
what was sent from this country to 
the “Exposition Universelle,’’? which 
was held last year at Paris. 

More than this, Supt. Harrington 
shows in the following paper that this 
triumph was due to the intelligence 
obtained in the public schools. He 
says: 

The exhibit from this country was 
comparatively small; but it was 
large enough to achieve the triumphs 
of acknowledged supremacy in most 
of the leading departments of practi- 
cal art. In the manufacture of tex- 
tile fabrics trom wool and cotton, of 
products fromiron and steel, ranging 
from the most delicate cutting instru- 
ments up to the threshing machine 
and the locomotive, of vehicles for 
transportation and pleasure, of 
watches, jewelry, gold and silver 
ware and other prominent creations 
of ingenuity and skill, America bore 
off the palm against the world. 

Europe was wonderstricken and 
trembles for her future. 

AMERICA 

seems to loom up omnipotent, irresist- 
ible, soon to be the successful compet- 
itor in every market, of the proud 
looms and workshops which have 
hitherto laughed all rivalry to scorn. 
It is not alone that our countrymen 
manifested a genius for invention, in 
a general way—that had been ac- 
knowledged before at London, Vien- 
na, Philadelphia. But even of pro- 
ducts that demand the utmost cun- 
ning of a master hand—whose per- 
fection displays the dreams of the 
subtlest fancy wrought into visible 
shape with exquisite taste and con- 
summate skill; a perfection which has 
been for centuries the easy triumph 
of Parisian craftsmen—America di- 
vided the honors with France itself. 

Naturally, the question has been 
asked with the intensest interest— 
how has 


THIS MARVEL 

come about? 

How is it that in a country which has 
no apprentice system, the workmen 
easily rival those who have been at 
steady practice from boyhood, and 
this not in one direction alone, but in 
every direction in which they may 
choose to make an effort? Whence 
comes this inexhaustible stock of re- 
sources, this fertility of invention, 
this discriminating nicety of taste, 
this mastery in manipulation? One 
answer alone has been given;—and 
what other can be given—it is because 
of the diffused intelligence of the 
American masses obtained in the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS! 


—acting, as may well be added, upon 
minds vitally quickened and invigor- 
ated by descent from a line of free, 
independent and enterprising ances- 
try! 

What better testimony could we 
possibly obtain to the admirable char- 
acter and efficiency of those schools? 
This universality of practical power 
in both conception and execution— 
how gloriously it manifests the fact 
that the youth of the nation are in 
training in the wisest way—that the 
education they are receiving must in 
the main be excellent indeed! And 
yet these are the schools about which 
a class of the community are omin- 
ously shaking their heads, declaring 
that they are wretchedly taught, that 
nothing is accomplished in them thor- 
oughly and well—that the time of the 
scholars is frittered away among a 
multiplicity of studies which are 
damaging, not strengthening, their 
intellectual capacity; and who clamor 
to have them relegated to the narrow 
rote work and dull, monotonous drill 
which once distinguished them, and 
barred out all the general information 
which is now issuing forth in the 
“diffused intelligence” which is be- 
coming so victorious! Let every true 
reformer take courage. Let 

OUR TEACHERS 
prosecute their work with minds en- 
thusiastically alive to the greatness of 
their mission, confident that their 
fidelity will have its reward. Our 
schools have their faults. The re- 
forms which have been instituted 
may easily be pushed to injurious ex- 
tremes. No doubt in many instances, 
as has been remarked by an accom- 
plished Englishman who lately made 
an admiring study of American 
schools, in some respects, “if the 
teachers did not teach so well, they 
would teach better.” But results are 
proving the 
VAST SUPERIORITY 

of lively intelligence over the old 
rote-work; of exercises to awaken 
and stimulate thought, to plodding 
monotonous drill and memoriter ques- 
tion and reply. Therefore, keeping 
good heart, let us avoid the evil while 
we earnestly and intelligently perse- 
vere in the good. 





WE rather think the nine thousand 
teachers ought to look a little more 
closely into the action of the members 





of the last Legislature. What did 





they do'for the schools of this State? 

Suppose we not only start the in- 
quiry in the coynty papers, but fol- 
low it up a little. We know there 
were a number of intelligent, ear- 
nest, patriotic, well-meaning men in 
both the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives who did all they could for 
schools. 

Who were the men that ignored 
this great interest of the education of 
the children of this State? 


Who were they? 
————__—~»— 


THE DIFFERENCE. 





E have seen nothing of late 
which better illustrates what 
our schools are doing, than the fol- 
lowing speech delivered by a 
KIOWA INDIAN 
who has been attending school at For- 
tress Monroe, Va. 

Gen. Sherman is reported as saying 
that it costs the United States Gov- 
ernment $100,000 for every Indian it 
kills. Certainly we can do a more 
humane thing for the Indian than to 
kill him, and do it cheaper too. In 
fact, the best as well as the cheapest 
thing to do with the people every- 
where is to train and educate them 
to take care of themselves. 

This Indian 

{Etahdleuh, the speaker, was one of 
the braves brought in irons to Fort 
Marion, Fla.; a year ago he could not 
be understood in English; his manly 
bearing and modest earnestness in the 
delivering of the following won much 
approbation.] 

Iam a Kiowa Indian boy, twenty- 
three years old. My home is in the 
Indian Territory. My people are not 
much civilized. They live in houses 
made of the skins of buffaloes. When 
I was a little boy, 1 did not see many 
white people. The Kiowas moved 
camp often to keep near the buffalo, 
and we lived on buffalo meat and ber- 
ries all the time. We had no bread, 
no coffee or sugar. We boys talked 
all the time about hunting buffalo, 
going to fight the Utes, Navajoes, or 
Pawnees; and most about fighting the 
white people, or stealing horses. The 
old Kiowas talked all the time to us 
about fight or hunt the buffalo. 
Sometimes the men would go off and 
bring back scalps of white men and 
women, or Indian men and women, 
and then we had a big dance. This 
was all I heard, and all I saw, and I 
thought it was good, so I will be a big 
fighter, and a good hunter, too, and 
may be I get to be a big chief. 

When I was about fifteen years old, 
I killed my first buffalo, with a bow 
and arrow. I had no gun. Then I 
was called a man, because I could kill 
bufialo. Then I went with the young 
men to fight the Utes and Navajoes, 
and steal their horses. I was in three 
fights with the Utes, and two with 
the Navajoes. We did not get many 
horses; too much fight. 

TEXAS. 

I went to Texas about ten times 
with young Kiowas and Comanches, 
to fight the whites and get their 
horses. We fought the soldiers, and 
a good many Indian men got killed, 





But I did not get hurt,only sometimes 
my horse got killed. All this time, I 
wore a blanket, or a buffalo-robe, and 
liked to have my hair long, and paint 
my face, and wear big rings in my 
ears. I did not know anything about 
God, or churches, or schools, or how 
to make things grow from the ground 
to live on. 
A BIG WAR. 

Four years ago there was a big war. 
The Kiowas and Comanches and 
Cheyennes fought the soldiers all 
winter. The buffalo were nearly all 
gone, and the Indiams got very hun- 
gry. The horses worked hard, and 
it was so cold, the grass was poor,and 
they got very weak, and we lost 
many in fights with the soldiers. 
Then the soldiers came to our camps, 
and we had to run away and leave 
our lodges. Then the soldiers burned 
them. We all got very tired and 
hungry, and the women and children 
cried, so the chiefs said: “We will go 
into Fort Sill, and give up.” 

We met Capt. Pratt in the Wichita 
mountains. He had some Indian sol- 
diers, and two wagons loaded with 
bread, sugar and coffee. He gave us 
pleuty, and we gave him all.our guns, 
pistols, bows and arrows, shields and 
spears. That night we had a big 
dance because we had plenty to eat. 
In three days more we came to Fort 
Sill, and all our horses were taken 
away, and the men put into the guard- 
house. In two months, some of the 
men had irons put on their ankles, 
and were sent to Florida. The other 
men were turned loose. I went to 
Florida. 

I BEGAN TO LEARN. 

There I first began to learn some- 
thing about the good way, and I find 
Indian’s way very bad; so I thought 
I will never live Indian’s way any 
more. Capt. Pratt wasa good friend. 
He taught us many things, and show- 
ed us the white man’s road. White 
ladies came to the fort, and helped us 
to read and write. We stayed in 
Florida three years, and then some of 
the Indians went back home, but the 
young men wanted to stay East and 
get a good education. We came to 
Hampton. We have been here a 
year. We study hard, and are learn- 
ing to work and be men. We like it. 

THE WAY TO GET AHEAD. 

I see that every white boy and girl, 
and every black boy and girl, can go 
to school, and that is the way they 
get ahead of the Indians. Indians 
have no chance. You give all Indian 
boys and girls schools, and teachers 
like you have, and Indians will do 
better. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher: 

DEAR S1rR—Will you please give in 
the columns of the “Christian Union” 
your rules for preserving health. A 
good many of your readers would 
like to know how it is that you have 
been able to go through so much, and 
to do so much, and yet retain your 
vigor and good spirits. We want the 
secret of your own experience, 
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_ ANSWER. 

First. Select a good father and 
mother to be born from. 

Second. Then, being born with a 
good body, regard it as a machine, 
and keep it iu perfect order by the 
same methods by which you would 
keep any. other machine in order. 
The body is an engine; food is the 
fuel; blood is the steam; the head is 
the cylinder where the steam works. 
One must not create by too much fuel 
an excess of steam; that will strain 
the engine and make poor work. 
You must not let the fuel get out and 
the fire grow low, then the engine 
will not work at all. Most men eat 
because they are hungry or because 
the food tastes good. Those are two 
very respectable facts; nevertheless, a 
man who is working ought to eat 
rather with reference to what he has 
to do, determining both quality and 
quantity by that consideration. He 
should sort his food as an engineer 
does his coal and his pine wooed. If 
Ihave to do a pretty sharp morning’s 
work, I eat eggs, toasted bread and 
coffee, which combine a great deal of 
nourishment with a very little weight, 
and are easily digested. On the yolks 
of two boiled eggs, avslice of toast 
and a cup of coffee, I can work from 
eight to two without a break. I do 
not eat the white of the egg. Rice, 
whites of egg and cotton wool are all 
alike tome. In summer I generally 
make my breakfast of bread and 
fruits. The best breakfast I ever ate 
in my life was at Venice. We were 
in one of the old ducal palaces, which 
was converted into an hotel. It took 
more steeriig to reach the breakfast- 
room from your chamber than it does 
to bring a ship into New York har- 
bor; but it was a charming room 
when one reached it. Our breakfast 
was a delicate bit of ham, with eggs, 
which we did not care anything for; 
but there were white figs, purple and 
white grapes and melons, witha good 
cup of coffee. I breakfasted on such 
fruits all the time I was there. A 
light breakfast suits me. It may not 
another. I know persons who need 
an ample beefsteak before they can 
preach or write. It agrees with their 
habit and constitution. I only de- 
scribe my own habit. I need but 
little food. I can eat all things eata- 
ble, provided I do not overfill. 


A CLEARING OUT. 


Third. Next to firing up comes 
clearing out the ashes. What is call- 
ed being tired is nothing in the world 
but ashes in the body. For every 
vital act involves a consumption of 
fiber or nerve material, and the con- 
sumed material collects. When a 
man has been working all day, wheth- 
er with his brain or with his muscles, 
his body is full of waste material 
which has not yet been carried off. 
When he goes to sleep, the whole sys- 
tem recuperates and reintegrates it- 
self; the brain recovers; the various 
capillaries and excretive organs take 
up the waste and clean’ the system 
out. In the morning every man 
ought to give nature an opportunity 
to complete this cleansing operation, 


- he ought not to begin work till it 
is completed. It is full as important 
as morning prayers. If aman is cos- 
tive, his brain will be muddled and 
his prayers will be muddled. 

A BATH. 

Fourth. In this connection comes 
the morning bath. A great deal of 
waste should pass off through the 
skin, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that its pores should be kept 
open that they may do their work 
well. Ihave been accustomed most 
of my life to take a cold bath in the 
morning when I get out of bed. 
That, however, is an experiment 
which every man must try for him- 
self. If he does not get up a re-action, 
and the cold water turns his lips and 
nails blue, he must modify it. But I 
recommend a daily bath in one form 
or another. 

A GOOD SLEEP. 

Fifth. Sleep is a great restorer of 
nervous energy, and it ought to be 
taken regularly and systematically. 
A recent paragraph in the New York 
“Tribune” reports a German profes- 
scr as saying that most people who 
have reached the age of eighty have 
worked till the small hours of the 
morning and slept till noon. We 
shall next have him reporting that 
the man who daily drinks eight gal- 
lons of Bavarian beer outlives every- 
body else! I think a man should go 
to bed at ten o’elock; though I do not 
go myself tilleleven. Eight hours is 
a fair amount of sleep. Wherea man 
is living under pressure, where his 
employment necessitates incessant 
brain work of an exciting kind, more 
sleep may be necessary. As arule, I 
allot the early morning to study, the 
afternoon to social work, and the ev- 
ening-to social recreation. General- 
ly, I break my day into two parts,the 
greater and the lesser day. Besides 
my sleep at night, I have my after- 
noon nap for an hour. If you cannot 
take a nap after dinner—and some 
cannot without injury to their diges- 
tion—sit up in your chair and fall 
asleep for ten minutes before dinner. 
It will make a new man of you. 

BE HAPPY. 

Sixth. Good fuel, well-adjusted to 
the capacities of your machine and 
the work it has to do, an engine kept 
clean, inside and out, and sleep 
enough, constitute the essential phy- 
sical conditions of health. There is 
one other condition, quite as import- 
ant: refuse to be unhappy. The man 
who sleeps well, keeps himself clean 
and feeds well, and then refuses to be 
unhappy—who makes account with 
himself that unhappiness is wrong 
(though exceptions will force them- 
selves upon him), and ought to be 
thrust out; who believes that he ought 
to maintain a trustful, cheerful frame 
of mind, and does it—if he has had a 
fairly good body to start with—ought 
to be able, accidents excepted, to keep 
it in good, vigorous, working condi- 
tion up to the end, or nearly to the 
end. H. W. B. 


Mayor Overstouz says, “In the 
government of a great metropolis 








like St. Louis, the restraining and 
protective influence of education is 
inestimable.” 


- 


Pror. GREENWoop said that not 
one person in fifty knows anything 
about what. is doing in the 10,000 
school houses of the State, If a 
lame mule or a blind donkey in any 
neighborhood is flashed off in a blaze 
of lightning, nearly every farmer in 
the neighborhood will ride or walk a 
mile or two out of his way to see 
when how and where the catastrophe 
occurred. 

The teacher can soon remedy this 
evil by circulating the “printed page” 
—by conducting an educational col- 
umn in the county paper—by laying 
the facts and arguments and necessi- 
ty for education, before the people. 

We suggest that this be done. 








Mayor Overstoiz stated facts 
when he said in his address that if 
there is a county in the State where 
prosperity languishes and lawlessness 
exists, I am quite safe in saying that 
there education is most behind hand ; 
there the number of schools and 
school teachers is the smallest. 

Teachers train to obedience and 
industry, and constantly build upa 
law-abiding citizenship. 


—~ii- 
—_ 





Circulate the printed page. Lay 
the facts before the people. Some of 
our teachers and school officers con- 
duct a strong, entertaining, instruct- 
ive column in the local papers. 

Now that vacation has come, the 
editors apologise for the non-appear- 
ance of these columns. The people 
like to read them, the editors like to 
publish them, and they are doing for 
the schools aud our teachers an incal- 
culable amount of good. 

We notice school directors are anx- 
ious to retain teachers who have been 
doing this kind of work; and the 
people offer increased wages. 

Circulate the printed page. 


KANSAS. 





|. Kansas leads off in the matter of 
a thorough systematic training and 
drill in 
NORMAL INSTITUTE 

work. On July 7th about twenty- 
five normal institutes commence reg- 
ular sessions. At least three thous- 
and teachers will be in attendance. 

These training schools last year, 
says Hon. A. B. Lemmon, were of 
great bénefit not only to the teachers 
in attendance but to the tax-payers 
and patrons of the schools. 

He said the normal institutes had 
revived discussion of educational 
questions. Throughout the State the 
people have been thinking and talk- 
ing about the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
and planning for their improvement, 





The total number of teachers em- 
ployed during the school year of 1878 
was, males, 2,861; females, 3,498 ; 
total, 6,359; the year previous the 
total number was 6,063. The total 
number enrolled in the institutes for 
last year was more than 75 per cent. 
of the total number of teachers em- 
ployed in the State. 

A good showing that. 
Missvuri do as well? 

Is it not time something more ef- 
fective was done to interest and 
arouse the people of this State? 


a 


PRACTICAL. 


ROF. J. M. GREENWOOD urges 
that specimens of school work be 


exhibited at all the 

ANNUAL FAIRS 
next Fall. This has already been 
done in this and other States with 
the very best results. 

Prof. Greenwood said : 

“At our annual fairs, machinery, 
stock, textile fabrics, fruits, melons, 
babies, horse-racing, dining-halls &c. 
may be seen—all departments of in- 
dustry and trade are represented ; 
and premiums, many and valuable, 
are distributed. Now, at these grand 
gatherings, why should not speci- 
mens of actual school work be col- 
lected in the art departments, so that 
the people could have an opportunity 
to.see the character of the work 
which is done in the schools of the 
country ? 

It is a truth not fully appreciated, 
that the more the people see of the 
public schools the more they become 
identified with them. Fairs put new 
springs into people. Everybody rides 
faster, thinks faster, and walks faster 
than at ordinary times. There are a 
hundred reasons for utilizing these 
gatherings, and directing public at- 
tention to school work. 

Shall it be done? The teachers are 
ambitious; a desire to excel, to do 
better work, is natural. Through the 
incentives of normal institutes new 
fields of thought will be opened up. 
Intellectual excursions will be made 
into hitherto unknown regions. 

Beauty will be seen in the dew- 
drop, the violet, the solid rock, the 
floating cloud and the sunbeam. Lit- 
erature will sparkle with gems more 
radiant than jewels of crowned 
heads; the formulas of mathematics 
will become vocal with truths—the 
symbols of eternity ; and, last of all, 
the mind, the determiner of thinking 
—feeling—willing, will be studied as 
the pivotal poiat whence all thought 
emanates. 


When will 


It is practically conceded that the 
State has a right to support higher 
education, by the fact that it,does 
maintain universities and polytech- 








nic schools, 
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RESULTS. 

\HE following facts show what a 
-- good school will do. 

Look them over and call attention 
tothem. Weclip them from the ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Ward, of 
Nashville, Tenn., the founder of 
Ward’s Seminary. 

Fourteen years have passed away 
since the foundation of this seminary. 
From the beginning its purpose was 
to establish thorough culture for the 
young ladies of this broad land, to 
vive strength and classic beauty to 
character, and to furnish the accom- 
plishments demanded by superior civ- 
ilization. Tkis purpose has never 
been changed nor abated. 

Some results of fourteen years may 
be mentioned: Over 2,000 young la- 
dies have studied here, 516 have grad- 
uated; over $500,000 have been 
brought to Nashville; over $100,000 
have been paid to teachers; a school 
has been built up which takes high 
rank with the best in the United 
States, and which has attracted the 
eye of our entire country to Nash- 
ville. 





Institute Work for Summer and Fall. 
E again call the earnest atten- 

tion of all the Tennessee teach- 
ers to the series of institutes now in 
session, and to be held this summer 
and fall, in the various sections of 
the State. The yery best talent in 
the profession has been secured, the 
railroads have reduced their rates, 
aud the citizens where the meetings 
are held cheerfully propose to enter- 
tain free of charge all teachers whu 
attend. You are thus left without 
excuse. These gatherings are held 
for your special benefit; they are mi- 
gratory normal schools to teach you 
better methods, and to render you 
more and more worthy of the confi- 
dence and support of your patrons. 
It is really a serious question as to 
the rights of the teacher to a certifi- 
caté of qualification who: obstinately 
refuses to attend these meetings; it 
will certainly militate against the 
grade of teachers this fall who, for 
any trifling excuse fail to attend. 
But we hope better things of you, 
my brethren; being advised of your 
duty, we think you will cheerfully 
perform your whole duty. We will 
commence at Bolivar on the 25th of 
June, followed by the Division Meet- 
ing at Milan on the 9th, 10th and 11th 
of July. Let us make this a truly 
reviving time among the educational 
“dry bones” of West Tennessee. Let 
our strength be renewed for the fall 
terms of our schools. Let these as- 
semblages of ourselves make us wiser 
and better teachers than we were one 
year ago. We, of all men, can ill af- 


ford to be idle in the great education- 
al vineyard of Teunessee. Thousands 
of the children will receive at our 
hands as teachers during the next 
year all @ey ever can. The truths 
we may instil into their minds in 





salen months, if we are faithful, 


will be of incalculable value to them 
in after life, or we may by our indif- 
ference and carelessness do them a 
great wrong. Work, then, while you 
may. Study while you can. Think 
all the time, aud clothe your thoughts 
with flesh and blood; vitalize every- 
thing and everybody with whom you 
come in contact, with your own in- 
tense energy. Do nothing that will 
mar or hinder your success. This 
year be brave, be true—true to your” 
selves, to the precious jewels in your 
keeping, and doubly true to the Giver 
ofeall good. Ss. 





CROCKETT COUNTY INSTITUTE. 





HE Convention of Crockett Coun- 

ty Teachers was a very remark- 
able one in the way of female talent. 
More ladies took part in the active 
exercises of the Institute than we ever 
knew before. Under the efficient su- 
pervision of Supt. R. S. Thompson, 
all of the details that go to make a 
school meeting a success were most 
carefully handled. The committees 
on Music, Programmes, Reception and 
Entertainment were all at their posts 
at the right time. A great many 
questions of vital importance to 
schools and school work, were ably 
discussed by the large attendance of 
teachers both from the county and al- 
so from abroad. But special atten- 
tion was invited in the admirable es- 
says, read before the Institute, by 
Miss M. E. Moody and Miss Sallie 
Scalis, of Johnson’s Grove, Miss Cora 
Williams, of Humbolt, and Miss Ella 
Parker, of Bell’s Depot. Miss 
Moody’s subject, “‘Woman’s Mission,” 
was handled in a masterly manner; 
she showed most clearly that to the 
mother and sister is mainly due the 
success of the after life of the child. 
She urged the great importance of fe- 
male education as the only safeguard 
for the young child. She was follow- 
ed by Miss Scalis, of Johuson’s Greve, 
whose subject was “Female Educa- 
tion;” she pointed out clearly the 
way in which this sacred duty should 
be performed. We would be pleased 
to give both of these essays in full 
had we the space, but our space is 
taken up with other educational items 
which we canvot ignore. Miss Ella 
Parker, of Bell’s Depot, read a forci- 
ble paper on ‘Morality in School,” 
which was well received by the en- 
tire audience. Miss Parker is an ex- 
cecdingly pleasant speaker. Miss 
Cora Williams’ paper was more of a 
local one than otherwise, as it was a 
special appeal to the people of Crock- 
ett County in behalf of the school 
tax, upon which they will soon vote. 
If there is a single man who votes a 
negative vote after hearing her paper, 
the ladies of Crockett should ignore 
his claims for any feminine favor. 
Her remarks to the Fathers in Israel 
were beautiful aud pathetic in the 
highest sense. She is a Jady of rare 
accomplishment and an able writer. 
There were many able papers read 
before the Institute, but as the lady 
teachers so fairly are entitled to the 
prize we forbear from further com- 








ment. To the citizens of Bell’s De- 
pot the visitors from a distance are 
under lasting obligations for the lav- 
ish hospitality extended during their 
stay. Supt. R.S. Thompson was all 
that could be asked in the way of 
courtesy to all, and we are pleased to 
be able to write down this meeting as 
one of the most successful institutes 
held in West Tennessee. 8. 
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ORGANIZATION. 





bape de in no profession among 

men, is there such a want of uni- 
formity,and such diversified views on 
the general principles that should 
govern us. Churches have their con- 
ferences, synods, assemblies, associa- 
tions, &c.; lawyers their Jegal clubs; 
physicians their medical societies; 
merchants their Boards of Trade, 
and mechanics their unions, leagues, 
&c. But where can we in any State 
find any organization of school teach- 
ers worthy of the name. This fact, 
my brother teacher, lies at the door 
of each one of us, in the prime reason 
why we do much individually, and so 
little collectively. If we, as a body 
of men, ever expect to receive that 
consideration which the noble work 
which we are engaged in entitles us 
to, we must work harmoniously to- 
gether. There must be concert of ac- 
tion; we must have one grand assem- 
bly of teachers for America. Then 
we must haye our State aud County 
organizations more perfectly worked 
up. We have, itis true, our Nation- 
al Teachers’ Association, and our 
State Teachers’ Association, but these 
are mere nominal meetings. Every 
State and territory in the Govern- 
ment should be fully represented at 
the National meeting, whenever and 
wherever held; so with the State 
meetings; every county in the State 
should be fully represented. Gentle- 
men, we must rally, if we ever ex- 
pect to accomplish anything worthy 
of combined effort and action. So 
long as we try only one man power, 
so long will we first read your educa- 
tional journals and see how the sal- 
aries, which are lower in our profes- 
sion than in any other, are continual- 
ly being reduced to meet the demand 
made upon school boards by the over- 
burdened tax-payers of the county, 
as they claim, for school purposes. 
To read the journals of the day, one 
would think there were no taxes 
whatever only to pay the pitiful sala- 
ries of helpless school teachers. Have 
we descended so low that we are to 
be booked as mendicants on the pub- 
lic? Is the true training and educa- 
tiou of our children of minor import- 
ance? Who is to blame for this state 
of affairs? Have not the devoted 
leaders and noble men in the schools 
of the country labored to deserve and 
receive more than this? If not, then 
it surely is high time we were doing 
something. We can mould public 
opinion if we will; we can command 
the highest regard and receive the 
most profound respect if we will do 
our whole duty. Let us labor to en- 
dow our grand profession with that 
zeal and devotion it deserves. Let 





us rid ourselves of all clogs that hin- 
der forward movements. Let men 
aud women who know nothing and 
care less for the success of the school 
and their reputation be banished from 
the schools, and let the brotherhood 
recognize and own as a worthy mem- 
ber he who most earnestly strives to 
elevate and make the profession bet- 
ter by his membership. We need es- 
tablished Bureaus of Education, 
whose business it should be to see 
that no tramps enter our ranks. Let 
the earnest working bees in the hive 
stiug the useless droues to death. 
Just so long as the large army of 
wholly incompetent teachers crowd 
our ranks, so long may we expect to 
find bitter and powerful opposition 
to us as a class of men. The public 
are not slow to perceive what is to 
their advantage educationally. Let 
true men and women fill the schools 
of the land, and let the people see 
that good solid work is being done in 
the schools; abolish your sham exhib- 
itions and stuffed examinations, and 
proye by honest labor that you are 
rendering an equivalent value for 
value received, and the cry of high 
taxes for school purposes will no 
longer be heard in the land. Fill our 
schools with men and women who 
have not only thoroughly prepared 
themselves for the responsible duties 
of the teacher, but who have deter- 
mined to die with the harness on. 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world,” is as applicable, if not far 
more so, to the teacher than the 
mother. Have we properly examined 
the wonderful, the delicate and ex- 
quisite piece of machinery whose 
mechanism and movements we pro- 
pose to fully understand? The mind 
of the child is no mere bauble or 
plaything that we can amuse our- 
selves with for a few moments and 
then carelessly toss aside. It is by 
far the most brilliant gem the Great 
Teacher of all has ever vouchsafed to 
our keeping. Oh, then, study its 
structure well. Be sure you know 
why you do, and what you do. The 
child is as plastic clay in your hands, 
subject to your will, to be moulded 
and fashioned, trained and educated 
to grace every walk in life, or to be- 
come, by false education and bad 
training an incubus on society more 
baneful in its influence than the dead- 
ly tiger of the Indian jungle. Guard 
well the sacred trust committed to 
your keeping. Study child-nature 
and never assume the high position of 
teacher unless you are fully imbued 
with love for the noble work. 8. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER, 

HE school room is the nursery of 

the future destiny of the child, 
and as it there learns its lessons, so 
will be the failure or the success 
which will attend its after years. 

The impressions produced on the 
heart in the days of childhood, pos- 
sess a lasting influence over its char- 
acter, and be those impressions for 
good or for evil, so will be the fruit, 
when it has attained the maiurity of 
manhood. 


——--+ @- 
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In every human soul;are placed by | forms of vegetable lite, like the mould | which is needed to enable some bright | teachers set to work at once to circu- 
N Divine hands, the germs of possible | or the yeast plant.” boy or girl to understand why the|late the “printed page.” The result 
1 excellence, aud those germs if faith-| From these lower forms of vegeta-| answer was correct te which he had is, that the tax-payers have asked the 
1 fully nurtured will bear bud and|ble life we go up through masses of| arrived by aswift reasoning, so swift | school officers not only to retain these 
n blossom. ‘The hand that should per-| lichen, fern and brake, gymunosperm)|that the intervening steps between) teachers, but have increased their 
d form this work should be diligent|aud angiosperm, recognizing, as we| premises and conclusion’ had been | wages, and added to the length of the 
I- and patient, and the heart that di-|go, the continual gradual assuming of| not clearly defined. Such reasoners | school term. 
oO ects it should be earnest and true. | functions closely resembling those of| give us the steps of the mental pro-| It is an easy thing to put a stop to 
{- Day after day the character is devel-| animals, till with the Venus’ fly trap,|cess, each separate. They mount|this reduction of wages, if those most 
5- oping into a glorious ideal, under the| and others of that kind, we find the|them slowly, one by one, and are con-| interested will do their duty to them- 
a care of a watchful master, until the} plaut actually catching prey and us-| scious of each individual effort. They | selves and their patrons and pupils. 
2e child. goes forth robed in the vest-|ing it in some way for its own nour-|are thus of more professional value| People who pay out money want to 
et ments knit in the school room by lov-|ishment. Such plants as these seem/|to the educator and the psychologist | see results. 
ve ing fingers. already to have placed us above some| than those whose minds work more a ig 
h. The thousand delicate shades of|of the lowest forms of animal life,| smoothly and their face more uncon- ; Wide Awake. 
of character that we assume from our|aud beginning there again, we find | sciously. The July number of this most admira- 
7d daily associations, represent but the|more and more families added—from| Now, if the arrest of development ble magazine for the juveniles, works up 
to polishing influences of everything|the Hydra up to the wonderfully | had come earlier in the formation, we the - people in tine style after this 
on around us. Thus is character molded, | complicated structure and almost hu-| have as result what we call the “fee- Sion: to : 
lic and the unrevealed forms gf beauty | man intelligence of the Chimpanzee. | ble-minded youth,” andif stillearlier,|_ _ ita aphena bein sie si 
to that. lie locked and silent in the heart|Oue step farther, and we have the| the idiot. in little birds in a -_ too small, 
et of the child, must be tenderly raised |buman animal, who certainly in his} But if we remember that all these tha age eae a 
ols from the shadow to the sunlight. lowest state of raked wandering sav-| stages in our progress, are only cases | y, wonder the wi ig as oe ays 
see To the teacher is entrusted the|age is not at so very great a remove|of arrested development, we shall at iti ileal 
in power of fashioning his pupils’ char-| from his grinning brother in our men-| once see how immensely valuable to | Papa-bird was a dashing fellow, 
ib- acter, and tilling the virgin soil of|agerie; and then we mount again|the educator they all are, the means | ©oat of black with a flash of yeliow; 
nd their young and susceptible hearts.| through all grades of self-conscious-| which are necessary for their training Wever a bird in the early spring 
are With what watchfulness and care|ness till we come to the European | giving him, as we may say, the alpha- | COM rival him when he chose to sing. 
for should this most sacred of all duties |statesinan of our modern civilization. | bet of his work. He helped the mamma-bird hang the nest 
igh be entered upon, and when entered | After all, are there any leaps or skips} No place can be of more profession-| Where the winds would rock it the very 
n0 upon, what fidelity and earnestness | in the chain? al value to him who is guiding the best; 
our will itnot demand at his hands. The| But the educator has only to deal| minds of the young than a scientifi-| And while she sat on her eggs all day, 
yho responsibility of the teacher when| With the conscious man, and yet here, | cally conducted idiot asylum. He’d cheer her up witha roundelay. 
red viewed from a true stand-point, is/as I have said, ban como peeks, for) Let him pass from class to class, | But when from each egg in the swinging 
ties not to be undertaken without a full | to the human brain there are possible | ang observe the order in which the bed, : pia 
ter- appreciation of the nature of the du-|all stages of development both be-| ,,oblems are presented to those heav-| A little birdie popped its head, 
on. ties he may be called on to perform.|fore and after birth. Two boys ily weighted minds. He said to his wife, ‘I’ve done my share 
ales To implant the lessons of every-day | Shall be in the same school, under the| “Let him see the painful effort of the | Of household duties; they’re now your 
far life, to instruet in the various bran- shi ate ie ee = sere lowest élass to step from rung to rung care.” 
the ches which constitute an education, | certain age they shall keep 810@ DY! oF a jadder lying upon the ground, | , 
ned are not the only tasks that lie within | side in mental growth. But while all! tne gxed, Perc nibs Sa Mien et eee 
veal the sphere of his duty. There are | outward influences remain the same, | ofort of those who succeed at all.| Without a thought of the stupid ome 
hose others of far greater importance, be- | one of the — SARTO 8 SA USNS ak, ho - wilt begin to understand | His poor little wife must pass her day. 
pro- cause they become part of the very | growth while the other goeson. The! .onething about the fuuction of the 
rind nature of his pupil, and are as lasting | limit of active growth seems to have| yin) in the training of the intellect, | At !@st the mamma-bird fell ill, 
. or as the years of his life. Be it his to been reached in the oue case, in the which ten years teaching of bright And the papa forced, against his will, 
our- form their characters wisely, and so| Other, not. The fact is patent to all. pupils in a school of intelligent chil- ; 0 on her 00h a the birdies small, 
and tend to elevate their thoughts, that} Now, this sudden stop may take | q,oy will hardly give him; and that| > o answer their chirp and call. 
s by when they leave his charge and go|Place before birth as well; a sudden is one of the great problems con-j Sorry day for the wretched fellow, 
reat forth on the arena of this wide world, | shock to the mother may produce it| jected with our work—a problem, in| Dressed so gay with a scarf of yellow! 
2d to they may do so fortified and strength- | at any time. Under the influence of fact, which lies at the very root of it, | Shut in the house from morning till night, 
- its ened with the impressions produced — terrible anni egases the apeten Dees he know which is thesiuapler Was ever a bird in such a plight? 
10W upon their hearts in their daily at- brain as it were is suddenly shaken id: ‘natetees ot Seeuk en ouleat The Ti — ; 
The tendance in the school room. into a certain fixedness, which be- g . oe a) Soe a. Rane, on feshom neta, 
: re a ar lessons at the Idiot Asylum will show | Or mend a dolly as good as new, 
ds, If the influences they bear away | Comes its fate or its limit, and beyond as ailiaialin dhe tela ntary- overaaeie 
ded with them are holy in their nature,|Which it can never go. Where ; -, | Or kiss the finger that had ae 
rated and virtuous in their birth, they will| this same crystallization has taken As no one can fully be called an ed- rs 
0 be- be well guarded from the wounds of | Place not too early, we have what we ucator who is not familiar with the | Or settle dispute of which and who, 
bad life’s thorns — and should they one| call peculiar minds, slow minds, workings of the human mind in all Orsew on a button to baby’s shoe— 
more day be baptized in spiritual suffering minds which seem to struggle with | its stages—from infancy to maturity ee were a part of the calls he had 
Jead- aud pain, how much less grievous|a" inability. We treat them differ-|—80 no one should claim much know]- In that single day to drive him mad. 
‘uard will appear to them the dread ordeal | ently from our other pupils. We nev- edge of its real war of working if he} 4; even he said, “Another day 
ed to through which they may pass. er hurry them. We measure our|is not tolerably familiar with it also| would turn my goldenest plume to gray; 
ature ° voices when we put a question, We|in those cases of arrested develop-| Or else, in a fit of grim despair, 
‘on of GOLD IN THE DEEPEST MINES. wait for the reasoning process. We| ment of which we have spoken. In| a fling these children into the air!’ 
ibued -—— are, as it were, conscious in our own | 10 other way can he be able to unrav- ARE Poe SOT ONO pe 
S. HERE is no truth which science| minds of the effort which gives us at|el the tangled threads of the child’s por rehaaigat “tie nie ee olke? 
is more constantly teaching us | last an answer—correct, but the result | struggling intellect, and make the|;) 3. is ne gos PR we . 
R. than that Nature nowhere gives big|of absolutely painful labor— where | dark ways light and the rough places |.) 0, id Giant dea senadiclh 
jumps. From the mineral to the hu-| there is no swift, sure poised, leaping | plain. ANNA C. BRACKETT. ’ 
ery of man animal comes an immense leap, | at results, but oniy a slow and care- ret But who he was, and where he did dwell, 
child, and yet when we see the mineral crys-| ful groping. We asked this question @ year ago:|I’1] never, no never, NO NEVER tell! 
18, 80 tallizing into regular geometrical| We know well those boys’ and| What are our teachers doing to| The truth for once is truth for aye, 
ccess forms, and then into forms of plant| girls’ foreheads prematurely furrowed | counteract the influence of those who And this is thereason mammas grow gray. 
5. life, wheu we watch the frosty wa-|with heavy lines between the eyes. |—not understanding the value of their PEP AE I a RL 
m the fer on our window panes some freez-| Here we have also cases of arrested work—are trying in every way to re- ao uberis sugasugies etcation, maegeh 
é : ‘ $ pportunities are afforded elsewhere as 
pos- ing day, or take into our hands some|development. They are interesting duce their pay as teachers, to shorten those offered by the New England Con- 
char- of the lovely fern forms of silver|cases to the educator. He watches the school term and to cripple In vari-| | atory at Music Hall, Boston.” Its ad- 
bs for overlying the copper on the shores of|the lines of thought and, sometimes, | 0Us ways the efficiency of the schools. vantages for musical and literary culture 
fruit, Lake Superior, we say: “After all| from a study of the careful and slow What are our teachers doing in this| ar6 of the highest order, as its 20,000 past 
ity of the mineral in its highest forms does | processes of such a mind, he may be| direction? 7 _ se . _ | pupils will testify. See advertisement in 
not so much differ from the lower! able to furnish just the missing link! In @ large number of places_ the! another column. 
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IT MUST BE MET. 


HIS opposition to public schools 
must be fairly and squarely met, 
as it can be, and overcome. 

We pay, taxes constantly for the 
benefit of other people—more than 
for our own benefit. We pay taxes 
for jails. Many of us have never 
lodged in one, even over night. 

We pay taxes for officers. Many of 
us have never been arrested, and 
never expect to be. Why should a 
law-abiding citizen be taxed to sup- 
port jails? Why should you and I 
be taxed to support constables, sher- 
iffs and State prisons? We do not 
have use for any of these things. All 
taxpayers, however, bear these bur- 
dens and must bearthem. The crim- 
inal does nothing, and consumes the 
time of the law-abiding tax-paver to 
watch him, and clothe, and feed and 
shelter him. 

CRIME AND IGNORANCE 
costallthe time. When we educate 
a man he not only takes care of him- 
self, but he is a producer—he is law- 
abiding and law-sustaining and self- 
sustaining. The country is full of 
ignorant men, and because they are 
so ignorant no one wishes to employ 
them. They cannot earn much if any 
mouey. They become tramps because 
they do not know how to do any- 
thing. 

Machinery will do ten or twenty 
times as much as these ignorant men 
cando. Muscle tires out—steam does 
not—hence we employ steam and ma- 
chinery, and men must be educated 
so they can handle and utilize these 
improved processes. 

These are the reasons why it is 
cheaper for the State to educate than 
to pay taxes to support paupers and 
punish criminals. dD. 

—__—_ oe ——__—__+_— 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
‘TN our American intellectual his- 

tory, scarcely one mind can be 
found less prone to spiritual extrava- 
gance, or more likely to rest content 
in the cold atmosphere of thought, 
than that of William Cullen Bryant. 


And yet those who knew him inti- 


mately were aware that he rejected 


utterly the non-spiritual philosophy, 
and regarded soul-growth as ¥ first 

feans 
for acquiring this knowledge of the 
old poet is now presented to a wider 
audience in Mr. Bryant’s posthumous 
preface to a_ little book called 
“Thoughts on the Religious Life,” 
written by his friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Alden. In this preface, print- 
ed in the pathetically incomplete form 
in which it was found on the dead 
poet’s desk, he pays the most explicit 
tribute to the Savior,for whom “there 
can be no admiration too profound, 
no love of which the human heart is 
capable too warm, no gratitude too 
earnest and deep;” and the taking 
away of whom would be “blotting 
the sun out of the heavens—to leave 
our system of worlds in chaos, frost 
and darkness.”’ A longer passage de- 
serves to be quoted entire, for it bears 
strictly upon the spiritual life as dis- 


duty and the first privilege. 


tinguished from the intellectual. 
can only regret,” says this venerable | their record was aired a little. 
poet, with his foot on the bounds of 
the other life, “that there should be 
any who, endowed with the same 
power of thought and expression, 
have disoWned the humble and sim- 


daily acts of life, produces results so 


of mankind in the present state of 
existence, and so essential to a prepa- 
ration for the life upon which we are 
to enter when we pass beyond the | school. 
I cannot but lament the tend- 
ency of the time — encouraged by 
some in the zealous prosecution of 
science—to turn its attention from the 
teachings of the gospel, from 
beautiful example of Christ’s life, aud 
the supremely 
which he gave to his disciples and the 
people who resorted to hear him. 
those teachings and that example the 
world owes its recovery from the 
abominations of heathenism. 
very men who, in the pride of their 
investigations into the secrets of the 
material world, turn a look of scorn 
upon the Christian system cf belief, 
are not aware how much of the peace 
and order of society, how much of 
the happiness of their households and 
the purity of those who are dearest 
to them, are owing to the influence of 
that religion extending beyond their 
There is no character, in the 
whole range of qualities which distin- 
guish men from each other, so fitted 
to engage our admiration and so preg- 
nant with salutary influence on socie- 
ty, as that which is formed on the 
Christian pattern by the precepts ot 
the gospel, and a zealous imitation of 
the example of the Great Master. 
that class should cease to exist, if 
their example and influence, and the 
testimony they bear against , 
We are content to leave the unfinish- 
ed query as it stands in the poet’s in- 
complete manuscript. 


precepts 


To 


The 


A large number of teachers report 
an increase of wages and an early re- 
appointment — report increased at- 
tendance also on the part of both their 
papils and patrons. 

In a number of instances the direc- 
tors have without any solicitation in- 
creased not only the wages but the 
length of the school 
We notice these re- 
ports come from those places where 
the teachers have circulated the prin- 
ted page liberally. 
where the teachers have been faithful 
and efficient, cannot afford to change 
We are glad to put these 
facts on record. 


the 


A school board, 





Ir is a little singular how docile, 
and humble, and quiet, and liberal, 
and patriotic some of the members 
of the Legislatures of this and other 
States become when they get back 
among the people. 
to abolish the State Superintendent 
of ScRools, men who voted to table 
so as to cut off all 
debate. It is strange what a subdued 
air they wear now. 


Men who wanted 


the school-law 


It would be well 





“T|for them and for the people too, if|medical practitioners and often in- 





oe 





WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT? 


a late address on 
WOMAN’S SPHERE, 


and twenty-eight, male teachers. 


if ucation merely. 


(Applause). 





coming mind. 


ces of medical history. 











Wheat, corn, horses, money, cotton, 
all these are means to an end. All 
these mean more culture, better citi- 


zeus, a happier people, better schools. | timid shrinking, ‘Is woman to have 
the | Wealth thus used blesses all. 


structors. 


It looks as if public interests were} In England and America it is going 
sacrificed by some of these statesmen. | to be so. I don’t know about the law, 


but they do say a woman is one of 


TIMES are improving. The gath-|the most skillful conveyancers in 
ered harvests make glad the hearts of} London. 
ple faith which, carried out into the|the people. It is real wealth, this} I don’t know about the ministry, 
immense crop of wheat — this vast|though it is a scandal in parishes 
desirable, so important to the welfare | acreage of corn. Money will be ea-|sometimes that the minister’s wife 
sier, better wages will be paid—this| writes the most brilliant passages in 
will of course insure better work on|his discourse. I stopped writing 
the farm and in the shop and in the| mine long ago lest that should be said 


about me. (Laughter). 


IN POLITICAL LIFE. 
In political life you sometimes ask 
the question, men do, with a kind of 


the suffrage?’ 
I don’t know; if she wants it she 
will have it (laughter), as sure as the 


DEV. R. S. STORRS, one of the revolution of the earth continues. I 
) most conservative and eloquent remember that Spain in her grandest 
men in the pulpit in this.country, in| time had the government of a wom- 


an, the blue eyed Isabella, the Catho- 
lic, gentle and strong, under whom 


said: “In education her nature, dem- this continent was discovered. : 

onstrative and distributive, her in- 1 remember that England in her 
terest in persons stronger than man’s, grandest time had the government of 
her interest in itself more intense, the|® Woman, the imperious Elizabeth, 
work of education becomes not for|¥"der whom the first organized at- 
the occupation merely, but for the tempts to colonize this country with 
profession even. As in this State, I the English colonies were made. I 
don’t know what the figures are now, remember that as far as any monarch 
but remember five or six years ago |SVerns in England or ever will, Eng- 
reckoning them up, and there were|/#nd has the government of a woman 
nearly 7,500 female teachers of the |t0-day, whose virtue, whose intelli- 
public schools in this old common-|genee have commended her to the ad- 
wealth as against a little more than a miration and the honor of every 
thousand, I think exactly a thousand| American heart while the name of 


Victoria continues. 


Probably the disproportion is great- I remember how much was due to 
er still at this hour—not primary ed- the women of the revolutionary time 


for our success in that great struggle. 


You remember that for six centu- _ Sareee 
ries women taught at Bologna, taught| The fact is, that women, from Isa- 
‘|in mathematics, the classics, natural | bella down, have a prescriptive right 
science, philosophy, the civil and ca- |‘ this continent, and the only won- 
nonical law, anatomy and surgery and der to any thoughtful man is that 
medicine, taught’ sometimes when | hey are willing to let men live here 
they must veil their faces lest the|4t all. So if they want the suffrage 
thought of the students should be|they will be sure to have it, and I 
distracted from the beauty of the| don’t know but when it comes it will 
subject to the beauty of the speaker. | ‘rn out to be the precious amethyst 


that drives drunkenness out of poli- 


Authorship is all open to woman in tics. (Applause). ; 
every department. Mrs. Browning, Whatever they want they will have. 
Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Hemans, Mrs.| They always do individually, why 
Lewes, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Howe and |Shouldn’t they as a sex? Give them 
many others in this country—how | this culture and power and training 
| they illustrate this, their touch upon and their opportunities will multiply 
‘the hearts of multitudes of men and| With their fitness for them, new re- 
women in all the lands in which the|SPponsibilities bringing larger culture 
English tongue is spoken, will show. and attaining new realms of opportu- 

Some departments of literature | Dity- 
woman has made her own. Every There is the prophecy of the future. 
one is open to her, every one will be| The crystal globe is no more open to 
identified with her fame and her suc-|the passage of the sunshine, slanting 
cess as these seminaries live longer | through it without disturbing it, the 
aud do their work with more ample| ir around us is no more open to the 
equipment, with more generous in- | tone of music than that future civil- 
struments to larger circles of the ization will be open to the work and 


to the power and pressure of woman’s 


But previous even, woman has been | intelligence and heart when these ad- 
a physician since the days of the Od- vancing seminaries have done their 
yssey. The story of Askonice, the | Work. That is the dream of the fu- 
Greek girl, is one of the reminiscen-| ture, for where these institutions ex- 


ist, there is the law under which they 


In France and in Russia to-day, as| re administered, therefore they mul- 
in the medieval time, women are|tiply, by the instinct of society seek- 
freely received into the ranks of the|ing for the impalpable powers, finer 
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and more secret, to combine with the 
coarser powers, the rougher mascu- 
line, in order that society may be 
pleased and grandly advanced. That 
is the office of these institutions. 





WE met a host of the leading edu- 
cators at the recent Association, from 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, 
Illinois and Tennessee. It was good 
to take them by the hand, to counsel 
with them, to learn of the present 
condition of schools and their future 
prospects. 


All report more interest, more pu- 
pils, more work, more help, and more 
appreciation of the worth of school 
work. 


Oo 
GOOD POINTS. 





E present below a synopsis of 
the good points made during a 
part of the session of the Inter-State 
Teachers’ Association held last week. 

President Dutcher called the con- 
vention to order, and Mayor Over- 
stolz delivered 

AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

He said: “The authorities of St. 
Louis are particularly interested in 
this Association because it represents 

POPULAR EDUCATION. 

If there is one truth connected with 
human progress that has acquired a 
crystal clearness in this nineteenth 
century, it is that the diffusion of ed- 
ucation elevates and purifies a people. 

That lamentable epoch in European 
history called the ‘dark ages’ arose 
from a denial of this fact, as the light 
and civilization of to-day sprang 
from its practical affirmance. I do 
not for a moment suppose that popu- 
lar education eliminates or subdues 
human passion, or solves all political 
problems, but it does assist their con- 
trol and management. 

In the government of a great me- 
tropolis like St. Louis the restraining 
and protective influence of education 
is inestimable, and its benign power 
is constantly extending. Our public 
schools are open to all classes, and I 
have often thought a glance at the 
busy aud happy crowds that fill them 
is the best proof of our city’s pros- 
perity. 

If there is a county in the State of 
Missouri to-day where prosperity lan- 
guishes and lawlessness exists, I am 
quite‘safe in saying that there educa- 
tion is most behind hand: there the 
number of schools and teachers is the 
smallest.” 

He trusted that the session would 
be satisfactory and result in practical 
advantage. The culture, experience, 
and ability embraced in the Associa- 
tion specially adapted it to consider 
the important matters set forth in the 
programme, and to lead the public 
mind to wise conclusions and 

APPROPRIATE LEGISLATION 
for the building up of the school sys- 
tem of the State. 

REV. DR. ELIOT, 
Chancellor of the University, then 
addressed the Association. The wel- 
come that had been extended to the 


Association by the Mayor on behalf 
of the city, included Washington Uni- 


versity, which isa part of the city, 


and, he trusted, one of its important 





factors. As representative of the di- 
rectors and the faculty of the Univer- 
sity he bade them. welcome, and 
would extend to them the hospitali- 
ties of the building, such as they 
were. During their stay he would 
have them consider the building and 
its appurtenances as their own, and 
in giving them such privileges he felt 
that the University was receiving 
more than it gave. He had been 40 
years engaged in the work of educa- 
tion, and assisted in getting that re- 
cognition from the State, out of the 
taxes, which enabled the 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


to exist and be carried on as the ne- 
cessities of the people demanded. 
There can be no antagonism, he said, 
between universities and the public 
schools. It was a great mistake to 
attempt to antagonize them, and, 
therefore, he took especial pleasure in 
welcoming them under the roof of 
Washington University. They were 
allcommon laborers in the great work 
of the nineteenth century civilization. 


HON. R. D. SHANNON, 


State Superintendent of Education, 
responded to the addresses of wel- 
come. Hesaid that he had been dep- 
uted to express the appreciation of 
the teachers, of the cordial greeting 
they had received from St. Louis, 
which has done so much for the cause 
of education. 

Dr. Shannon alluded briefly to the 
educational history of St. Louis. 

On the 30th of January, 1817, an 
act of the Territorial Legislature to 
incorporate a Board of Trustees for 
the superintendence of schools in the 
town of St. Louis, was approved. 
Wm. Clark, Wm. C. Carr, Thomas 
H. Benton, Bernard Pratte, Auguste 
Chouteau, Alexander McNair, and 
John P. Cabanne constituted this 
board. What illustrious workmen 
laid the foundation! What a monu- 
ment to their memory has sprung up 
under the faithful hands of the suc- 
cessors who revere them! We stand 
this evening in the midst of the culti- 
vated field of their glorious labors, 
and in our every purpose pay tribute 
to the worth and statesmanship of 
these public benefactors—McNair, the 
first Governor of the State; 

BENTON, 

the great Senator, whose very name 
is Missouri’s pride and the glory of 
the great West. The others have left 
names prominent in the development 
and history of the city and State— 
familiar to your citizens as the name 
of the city itself, and talismanic to 
the aspiring youth of thousands of 
households. 

The educational status of St. Louis 
is a matter of pride to every intelli- 
gent and public spirited citizen, 
whether approving or disapproving 
all the steps taken to maintain and 
foster it. But, if they are not con- 
tent to rest upon the individual im- 
pressions which occasion this pride, 
he would remind them that their rep- 
utation has gone out far beyond the 
outermost circle of the maps of the 
“Future Great City,” and reached out 
to other continents; that the St, Louis 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
has given her prominence and brought 
honor upon her in foreign lands. 

He would assure the Mayor, and 
through him their friends whom the 
Mayor represents, that their hearts 
warmed to the words of welcome 
which their generous impulses had 
prompted. : 

MR. J. WYMAN JONES 
followed with an address on the 
“Aims and Ends of Education,” 
wherein he claimed that the educa- 
tion given should be more practical. 
Pupils should be made acquainted 
with the use of instruments employ- 
ed in the several mechanical arts. 
Let the essential mechanical princi- 
ples be taught, and when the people 
see that solid information is being 
imparted, the public schools will not 
further be troubled as to support, 
He would also have pupils made ac- 
quainted with the system of govern- 
ment in its various forms. It is a 
crime against the State to allow boys 
and girls to leave school without such 
knowledge. 

PROF. N. B. HENRY 
of the CapeGirardeau Normal School, 
opened the discussion on the question 
as to ““‘What Should be the Limit of 
Public Education.” He said that 
whatever had a right and a necessity 
for an existence, had a right to appro- 
priate everything that was necessary 
to maintain that existence. If 
- ‘THE STATE 

had a right to exist, the State had the 
right to appropriate the elements that 
are necessary to sustain that exist- 
ence. Education is absolutely a nec- 
essary element to the existence of the 
State. If it could be shown that 
statesmanship and citizenship are 
made dependent upon the highest de- 
velopment of the human faculties, 
then it might be said that public edu- 
cation might be limited by the de- 
mand only. If the individual was in 
every sense an educated man, moral- 
ly and socially as well as intellectu- 
ally, and he took it for granted that 
public education did not deal alone 
with the intellect, but with the whcle 
man, perfect citizenship, then, was 
made dependent upon the perfect de- 
velopment of the individual. 

The only limit of public education 
is such a training by the system of 
education supported by the State, as 
will fit every person to fill any posi- 
tion to which the State may call her 
citizens. 

Prof. Henry touched the vital part 
of the question just there, and made 
the most complete and fundamental 
argument which was offered during 
the discussion. We hope to present 
it more in detail in the near future. 

PROF. LOUIS SOLDAN 
followed. What are the limits of 
public education? What is the limit 
of the growth of any city? Youcan- 
not tell, because there is no constant 
factor. “What is the limit of public 
education?” presupposes constant 
factors which remain always. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION 
can be limited only by the demands 
of the public, the State or the com- 





monwealth, 


In discussing the question whether 
the State has the right to levy taxes 
for the support of schools in general, 
and high schools and normal schools 
in particular, people think that 
schoofs are simply consumers, forget- 
ting that they are producers. As well 
ask if there isa limit to the growth 
of the wealth, civilization and pros- 
perity of our country as a limit to 
public education. Every particle of 
public education which we are able 
to give is a blessing in every respect. 
There lies the limit and there only. 

MR. A. F. HAMILTON 

said every sensible tax-payer will 
agree that some amount of education 
is necessary, and it is the interest of 
every man to have peace, law, order, 
good government and civilization, 
and in so far as public education pro- 
motes these ends it is good. 

The limit should be the giving of 
every citizen the power to qualify 
himself for an intelligent judgment 
and intelligent action. To do “the 
greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” 

MR. M. W. MILLER 
said. If the State is benefited by ed- 
ucation, the more education the more 
benefit. The government is organ- 
ized for the benefit of those who are 
governed. 

It is the interest of the State to 
build up the education of the people. 
The tax-payers are the ones benefited 
by it. Educational institutions have 
never been built up to the injury of 
‘the people. He could see no limit to 
public education. 

F. C. WOODRUFF 


was one who felt there should be lim- 
its to public education—education at 
the expense of the public. The peo- 
ple are willing to pay taxes for suffi- 
cient education to make good citi- 
zens. The State needs an educated 
citizenship for its qwn protection. 
Education should be limited in this 
respect. Some children might, with 
profit to themselves and the State, 
pursue the study of certain higher 
branches for which they showed spe- 
cial aptitude, such as drawing, mu- 
sic, skilled work, architecture, &c., 
but not all the pupils. 
PROF. C. M. WOODWARD 


considered public education an un- 
mixed good. The opposition to tax- 
tion for public schools does not al- 
ways come from the tax-payers, and 
cited an instance in support of that 
opinion. 

There is no expense to which the 
community is subject that yields so 
large a return as public education. 
One of the Goyernors of Missouri 
said it costs ten times more for educa- 
tion than it does to govern the State. 
What if it does? Public education is 
the cheapest thing that the people 
have, and the cry against it is out of 
all proportion to the demand for it. 
The limits of public education are 
questions of time and place. How 
much time does society demand of its 
citizens? In what place does it pro- 
pose to use them? These questions 
define the Jimits of popular educa- 





tion. 
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MR. A. J. CALDWELL 
said. No system of public education 
is worthy of the name unless it has 
one end in the gutter and the other in 
the university. He cited statistics to 
show that the criminal classes were 
principally illiterate. England spent 
for pauperism and crime five times as 
much as for education. On the other 
hand, Switzerland pays seven times 
as much for education as for pauper- 
ism and crime. The more education 
a man receives, the moré he can do 
for the community. Education comes 
from the State not for the individu- 
al’s good but for the State’s good. 
MR. FORD 

said that it was a mistaken idea to 
call public education a charity. It is 
not a matter of charity, it is a matter 
of duty. The State should educate 
the people, and it will get its reward: 
It is a*question of policy, of paying a 
little amount now, and getting a large 
reward in the future. 


DR. LAWS 


of the State University, was called 
for. He said there were two kinds of 
work in which they were engaged as 
educators —our private institutions 
and our public schools. The former 
he would pass by. We are narrowed 
down to the contemplation of one 
class of institutions. When we look 
at our public schools we find they fall 
into two sections. This is an historic 
fact. The two sections in which our 
schools fall are the public schools 
properly so called because they are 
supported by the funds of the State, 
and the University. 

When the State of Missouri was 
organized, not as a part of her con- 
stitution, but as a part of the educa- 
tional covenant that exists between 
the State of Missouri and the Union 
or the other States that were associa- 
ted in this union of States, it was 
provided that there should be a uni- 
versity for the promotion of the sci- 
ences, arts and literature. That was 
the language, and two townships of 
land were set apart for the purpose of 
creating a fund”"for the support of 
that university, aud that furnished 
the means upon which the University 
of tne State of Missouri was origi- 
nally founded. It was then provided 
that there should be township schools 
and the sixteenth portion of the pub- 
lic domain was set apart for them. 
These district schools were looked 
upon asa kind of charity, but that 
view is entirely dissipated. Helooked 
upon any one who regarded our pub- 
lic schools as a charity, as a curiosity. 
The State engages in the work of ed- 
ucation as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. 

THE STATE 
never expends her money more wisely 
than when she brings her youth for- 
ward to the doors of the University, 
and those vouths whose appetites 
have been sharpened, whose intel- 
lects have been ripened, then open 
the doors of the institution, which 
should be supported in no niggardly 
manner but on a liberal scale. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


O. C. Hill read a paper on the sub- 


ject, “Should the State Support High 
Schools?” It was patent that the 
State must support high schools, not 
only for the few, but for the masses, 
if the safety of the nation depended 





inals, $60,000 for the support of the 
penitentiary, am@ $50,000 for repairs 
of the same, making in all $576,000— 
an amount five times as great as that 
appropriated by the State for the sup- 





port of higher education. 
MR. H. H. MORGAN 
|of the St. Louis High School, drew 
THE STATE |attention to the fact that our high 
must give the requisite education. | schools, few as they are in compari- 
The State had the right to take a man | °°" to what they ought to be, had al- 
and wake a soldier of him for the| ready done so much, that in order to 
public safety, and so the State had|*eep pace with us, England and 
the right to take the youth and give. France were imitating the U. S. in 
him an education for the public good. | the extension of the high school sys- 
Those who had to pay the taxes |*¢™- Property finds it cheap: r to ed- 
should not object, for if they did not | “<#te than to punish, and whatever 
pay taxes for schools they would have | ‘**°® had to be paid were only for 
to pay much more for jails and other the purpose of securing such intelli- 
reformatory and punishing institu-|%°"t, law-abiding citizens, as would 
| make it both valuable and productive. 
No part of our school system is in 
i , : ; any sense acharity. Property must 
John Stuart Mill said that ordinary ‘educate, or property, as has been 
education was not sufficient for citi- shown, must pay the expense of crime 
zenship. Nothing was taught of the| oq pauperism. 

relations of capital and labor in the) Educated men are producers—are 
lower schools -- and herein lay the law abiding. Our law breakers and 
danger. The education of our fath-| criminal classes for the most part. 
ers was not sufficient to maintain this | 
republic. 


upon general intelligence. Nations 
have suffered great harm by the want 
of knowledge. 





tions, than 
THE COST OF SCHOOLS. 





come from the ignorant and uucul- 


As Macaulay said, this republican | jo/ders pay the expense of courts 
form of government had not devel-| and jails and pauperism—hence taxa- 
oped its weakness until the country | ¢jon for school 
was filled with cities. The knowl-| 9 charity. 
edge of the multiplication table| 3 
would not demonstrate that the de-| 
straction of property did increase 
wealth, or else there would have 
been no July riots. Many intelligent 
people believed that the multiplica- 
tion of labor-saving machinery les- 
sened the demand for labor and was| and by himself. 
hurtful to the laboring classes. They A 
did not understand that ultimately 
there was a greater demand for intel- 
ligent labor. 

The only hope of the republic was 
in a liberal education of the masses, 
who may become 


purposes is in no sense 


MR. J. S. STEVENSON 
impressed upon the Association the 
importance of meeting the objection 
that the State had no right to put its 
hands into a man’s pocket for a pur- 
pose of which he did not approve. 
The truth was that no man lives to 





CHILD 
not only belongs to the parents, but it 
also belongs to the State; and the 
State has the right to say that the 
children should be put in possession 
of information which would enable 
them to fill any position in society to 
OUR LAW MAKERS, which they might be called by the 
It was the part of the State to give|State. To be able to read and write 
instruction upon the duties of citi-| was not enough. Political economy 
zenship. must be taught. He believed that 
The three Rs are good as far as|the common schools, high schools and 
they go—but they do not go far/ universities were all a part of one 
enough now—they do not answer the grand necessary system to produce a 
requirements of our complicated sys-| law-abiding, productive citizenship. 
tems of business or of the legislation MR. BLANTON 
needed. It is of Mexico was of the opinion that the 
A NOTICEABLE FACT high school constituted an important 
that in all those States where educa-| factor in the public school ayerete, It 
tion was the highest, there was the would be much better if the Univer- 
greatest amount of wealth. He be- sity abolished the elementary course, 
lieved Massachusetts to be richer, per and oetien — other schools for 
capita, than nearly any other State; “feeders.” The ages oi 
and education in Massachusetts was | ¥°* not should the State support 
very general and advanced. high schools, but did it support them? 
MR. J. M. GRENWOOD 











The Legislature of Missouri, at its | 
last session, took a noble step in ad-|0f Kansas City held that there was le- 
vance of the position which it held | gal provision for the organization of 
two years previous. It has appropri-|bigh schools. But there were high 
ated $114,000 over and above what is schools in only a few country towns. 
expended for high schools in towns|A great many of the State legislators 
and cities, for the support of the| Were opposed to high schools. 
higher education of the State. But| Although theoretically the State 
there is another view of affairs in this |S¥pported high schools, practically 
State that is not so flattering to our | the question was left to the commu- 
pride. The last Legislature appropri-| "ity, which was all wrong. 
ated $441,000 for criminal prosecution,| High schools are a necessary part of 
$25,000 for the apprehension of crim-|0Ur system of public education. 


| tured, and not they but the property" 


| 





IOWA. 





COMMENCEMENT AT OSKALOOSA. 

The week beginning Sunday, June 
8th, was a truly gala timein the beau- 
tiful young city of Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
It was commencement week in Oska- 
loosa College, a week in which our 
streets are usually thronged with 
strangers, our citizens put on their 
best attire, and the college halls and 
campus are all aglow with interest 
and beauty. 

On Sunday, the 8th inst., the Pres- 
ident delivered his Baccalaureate ser- 
mon to a large and appreciative au- 
dience. The subject of the discourse 
was “Trinity of Questious’”—What? 
Why? How? 

On Tuesday evening. the Lyonian 
Society gave an exhibition; on Wed- 
nesday evening there was a joint ex- 
hibition by the Philomathi and Phi 
Chi Theta societies; and on Thursday 


evening a like entertainment was giv- 


en by the Athenian and Stella Orinita 
societies. The performances of all 
these societies were of a very high 
order. The music, too, was very su- 
perior. 

Friday was commencement day,and 
in spite of continued rain, and mud, 
the large college chapel was well filled 
by a cultured and deeply interested 
audience. The stage and hall were 
tastefully decorated. <A _ beautiful 
fountain, extemporised by one of the 
students, formed one of the attrac- 
tions of the rostrum. But these mere 
material attractions were seemingly 
lost sight of when the more intellec- 
tual entertainment began. The mu- 
sic, led by Profs. Givins and Wilson, 
was charming. Mr. W. Longman, of 
Logan, Iowa, delivered the Salutatory 
and an oration entitled the “Dignity 
of Labor.” Then came an essay by 
Miss Mary Shaup, San Bernardine, 
Cal., on “Training.”” Next was an 
oration by Mr. C. E. Barnes, of Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, subject,“‘Materialisms.” 
This was followed by a dissertation 
by Miss Lizzie Rodgers, Cameron, 
Mo., subject, “The Soul’s Destiny.” 
Following this was an oration by Mr. 
A. M. Haggard, Springfield, Minn. 
Miss Rose Jackson, of Oskaloosa, 
closed the class performances with 
the Valedictory and an oration enti- 
tled “The Elizabethan Age.” These 
performances all elicited high encom- 
iums and stacks of boquets. 

J. D. Guthrie, Oskaloosa, of the 
class of ’76 delivered the Master’s 
Oration; subject, ‘“Life.”” The speech 
was highly applauded. The Class 
Poem was read by Miss Josie Dun- 
shee, of Abingdon, Ills., also of the 
class of ’76, The gifted author chose 
for her theme, ‘“‘The Golden Fleece;” 
and a more erudite, beautiful and 
truly poetic production has seldom 
been heard anywhere. This young 
favorite of the muses bids fair to hold 
a high literary position in the land. 
Next came the “‘Annual Address”’ by 
Elder David Walk, of Kansas City, 
Mo. The Elder, always eloquent and 
apt, handled the subject of “Charac- 
ter” to good advantage. 

The President then conferred ap- 
propriate degrees, eleven in all. The 
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honorary degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred upon Elder David 
Walk, and the same degree, in course, 
upon J. D. Guthrie, Josie Dunshee 
and Emma Dunshee, of the class of 
776. The others were first degrees. 

The Alumni re-union and supper 
at 6 p. m. was a very pleasant occa- 
sion. Then followed a general re- 
union of students and friends. 

Thus pleasantly closed one ot the 
most harmonious and _ prosperous 
years ever enjoyed by the institution, 
a year that gives bright assurances for 
the future. Z. 


OsKALOOSA, lowa, June 17, 1879. 


<i 
—_ 


HON, C. W. von COELLN. 








i hey Iowa people did a wise thing 
in re-nominating Hon. C. W. 
Von Coelln for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The manner 
in which he has discharged the duties 
of that responsible position the past 
term has been pre-eminently satis- 
factory. 

Having been connected with the 
schools of Iowa for sixteen years, as 
Principal, City Superintendent, Nor- 
mal Institute Conductor, and Profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Iowa College, 
being thoroughly acquainted not only 
with the Iowa system of education, 
but with that of other States and of 
Europe, Professor Von Coelln is pe- 
culiarly qualified for the position. 
Besides the advantages of a classical 
education after the most rigid Eur- 
opean regime, Professor Von Coelln 
enjoys exceptionally good health, he 
has robust physique and indomitable 
energy, which enable him to accom- 
plish an amount of work that it 
would be impossible for a less favored 
official to do. 

Thoroughly acquainted with the 
school laws of many States and coun- 
tries, especially those of Iowa, and 
with the Supreme Court decisions 
under the various statutory enact- 
ments, Supt. Von Coelln’s decisions 
of the multitude of cases submitted 
to him during his present official 
term have been entirely satisfactory. 

There is no man in the State better 
qualified for the position, and he will 
be elected by an unprecedentedly 
large number, as he ought to be in 
recognition of his ability, energy 
and faithful services to the cause of 
popular education. 

pe: ee 

G. P. Putnam's Sons will publish as No. 
17 of their series of Economic Mono- 
graphs, “Bi-Metalism,” by Hugh McCul- 
loch, formerly Secretary of the Treasury. 

They also announce by a new wrfter, a 
novel which is said to show exceptional 
originality and literary skill, and which 
will bear the title of ‘‘Edel Schuyler.” 

Their announcement that their forth- 
coming novel ‘The Breton Mills,”’ was by 
the author of ‘The Nantucket Idyl,”’ was 
an error 

The *“‘Breton Mills” is the work of Chas. 
J. Bellamy, while the ‘‘Nantucket Idyl,”’ 
which was published anonymously, was 
written by his brother, Edward Bellamy. 

Tue leading article’in the North Ameri- 
can Review for July, is entitled “Our Suc- 
cess at Paris in 1878,’ by Hon. R. C. Me- 


General at the recent French Exposition. 
‘he paper is devoted to an account of our 
products as represented in the Exhibition, 
ot the American awards made by the sey- 
eral juries, and the high opinions which 
many of our displays won in the art, lite- 
rary, and commercial circles of the conti- 
nent. ‘The article will interest American 
readers. 

“A Russian Nihilist,” whose paper on 
the “Empire of the Discontented” attrac- 
ted such wide attention some months 
since, contributes a second article under 
the title of ‘I'he Revolution in Russia.”’, 

Thomas Hughes presents next the sec- 
ond and cencluding portion of his article 
on “The Public Schools of England.” 
The ground taken by this writer is the 
feasibility of naturalizing the English 
school system in America, and the reor- 
ganization which to him seems imminent 
of our present scheme of public educa- 
tion. He predicts the influence which 
the development of a gentry in this coun- 
try must have in creating schools which, 
like those in England, shall have a social 
grade. 

Tho fourth paper is by Gen, O. O. How- 
ard, and aims to tell ‘I'he ‘True Story of 
the Wallowa Campaign.” It is a reply to 
the article in the April number entitled 
“An Indian’s View of Indian Affairs,” in 
which the blame for murders recently 
committed by the Indians was charged 
against General Howard. 

Immediately following is a contribution 
from the pen of Dr. George M. Beard, de- 
voted to ““The Psychology ot Spiritism.” 
The peculiar methods of spiritualism, the 
modes of judging it, and the reasons why 
America has fostered it, are a few of the 
important topics discussed by the author. 
‘The causes that lead intelligent and even 
highly educated men occasionally to fall 
victims to the delusion are also given. 

The next paper is the conclusion of Mrs. 
Harriet B. Stowe’s article on ‘The Educa- 
tion of Freedmen,” and is concerned with 
the permanent institutions which have 
grown out of the religious enthusiasm 
that since the close of the war has united 
all Christian churches for the intellectual 
deliverance of the negro. 

The issne concludes with a characteris- 
tic article from the pen of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, entitled ‘Recent Es- 
says,” in which the late works of the Rt. 
Hon. Mr. Gladstone, Matthew Arnold and 
Abraham Hayward are reviewed. 


MILNE’s ARITHMETIC. 

Brothers & Co. 

We have just received a series of arith- 
metics by Prof. Milne of the State Nor-, 
mal, Geneseo, N. Y., on the induction 
plan, embracing a very complete course in 
only two books. They are very hand- 
somely gotten up, full of practical sugges- 
tions to teachers, and will form a valuable 
addition to our mathematical collection. 


Cincinnati: Jones 


Toricat History. By Prof. W. H. F. 
Henry. Paducah, Ky.: Martin & Co. 

We can safely recommend the above 
history as ofe of the best text books on 
history we have yet seen. Prof. Henry 
handles his subject with a master’s hand. 
As a practical school book we know of no 
better. » 


ProGressive GLEE AND CHorus Book. 
New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
&Co. Forsale by John C, Ellis, 612 
Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 

Having carefully examined the above 
work by George B. Loomis, we take pleas- 
ure in heartily recommending it to all 
teachers of music, as one well adapted to 





Cormick, United States Commissioner 


use in normal or high schools and advanc- 


ed singing classes. The quality and ar- 
rangement of the exercises are superior, 
and the presentation of the elements ad- 
mirable. In addition to this, the book 
contains much information that is valua- 
ble to the student and which is not found 
in other works of this character. 





Brooks’ NorMat UNION ARITHMETIC. — 

Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & Co. 

An admirable series of books; just such 
as we would expect from the gifted pen of 
so eminent a mathematician. We cheer- 
fully call attention to their many merits. 





Ir a teacher in the Sunday School wants 
something really helpful, let him get The 
National Sunday School Teacher. It was 
in that magazine that the idea of a uni- 
form lesson first was germinated. We 
owe our international lesson system to the 
development of the idea that it planted. 
It is now, as it always has been, foremost 
among the Sunday School helps. What- 
ever else you take, or do not take, be sure 
to get this. The July number is at hand, 
accompanied by The National Quarterly 
and The Little Folks, both quite perfect in 
their way. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer, 
& Lyon Publishing Co. 

FITZ W. GUERIN, 
Photographer, 
627 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo. 
Inventor of Statuary Photographs. Was 
awarded a medal at the Paris Exposition. 


AN OUTRAGEOUS SWINDLE. 
DEPARTMENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


JEFFERSON CITY. 
Editors American Journal of Education: 


Baw ‘“*A. B. Israel,’ as I am inform- 
ed, is, by wilful misrepresenta- 
tions, swindling school officers and 
others, in various parts of the State, 
and especially at this time in South- 
east Missouri. Numerous complaints 
are coming to my office. The last I 
received came from Stoddard county. 
[am told that in one case he (by his 
agents) represented that the railroad 
tax had been set aside by law for the 
purchase of maps, globes, etc., and 
that hence no district tax would be 
necessary to pay for those he offered 
for sale. The directors thus hood- 
winked purchased his maps, giving 
notes for amounts equal to at least 
jive times the value of any good maps 
or charts. In Stoddard county he 
presented testimonials and endorse- 
ments with forged signatures of the 
State officers, Couaty Commissioner, 
and prominent teachers. 

I wish to warn all parties against 
this thief and his agents. No State 
officer, of whom I have enquired, 


ever gave him a recommendation or 
eudorsement for any purpose. And 
as to myself I will say that I have 
never given a written endorsement 
of any text-books, maps, charts or 
school apparatus or furniture. One 
“A. P. Thorne,” representing Israel, 
sent me a specimen copy of Israel’s 
globe maps early i. 1875, and request- 
ed my endorsement. Having heard of 
the rascalities of these men (they have 
heretofore been published as scoun- 
drels of the first water) I refused to 
notice their maps. If they had their 
deserts they would to-day be wearing 
uniform in the State Penitentiary. 

I warn all school officers in the 
State not to deal with any one pro- 
fessing to hold recommendations from 
i: 1 have eee. 

ery Respectfully, 
R. D. SHANNON, 








Nebraska Official Department. 





Editors American Journal of Education: 

A district is formed when the County 
Superintendent has filed his order, but if 
it does not organize within a reasonable 
time, the County Superintendent may re- 
voke his order and let the territory go 
back. 

If the formation of a district has been 
obtained by deceit or fraud, the County Su- 
perintendent, as soon as this is discovered, 
if less than a year from the formation of 
the district, should at once revoke his 
order. 

A school board can neither vote a tax 
nor levy one under any circumstances. 
The district votes, the County Commis- 
sioners levy the tax. 

A teacher of a joint district may have a 
certificate from either county. ? 

The Jaw will not justify a board in hav- 
ing school taught half the time in some 
other language than English. The pupils 
should be taught the English language. 

When by reason of epidemic sickness 
the school is closed by order of the school 
board, the Attorney General decides that 
the teachers are entitled to their pay, the 
same as if school had not been stopped. 

The voting at a school meeting may be 
by ballot or viva voce, as the persons pres- 
ent prefer. 

An annual meeting is legal whether no- 
tice has been given or not. The law gives - 
a standing notice of this meeting. 

Itis the business of the school board to 
hire teachers and fix their wages. ‘The 
district has not a right to interfere. 

School officers are forbidden, under se- 
vere penalties, to loan any part of the 
public money. The district cannot legally 
order them to do it. 

5. R. THompson, State Supt. 


A CARD. 

To the Teachers and School Officers 
of Cape Girardeau County, Mo.: 
After reading the AMERICAN JOUR- 

NAL OF EDUCATION for a number of 

years, [ have found it to be of incal- 

culable value to me in my school 
work, and it gives me great pleasure 
to recommend it to all persons inter- 
ested in our educational affairs. If 
we desire to become better acquaint- 
ed with the Public School system and 
to be more efficient in our work, we 
cannot afford to do without this or 
some other good educational journal. 
Many of our school officers, as well 
as teachers, fail to perform their du- 
ties, simply because they do not un- 
derstand what their duties are. Many 
of our teachers are poorly qualified, 
and receive but half-pay, because they 
make so little effort toward improve- 
ment. Our teachers and school offi- 
cers need to be better posted, more 
prompt and efficient in the perform- 
ance of their duty. Believing that 
the circulation of this journal will 
do much towards improving our 
schools and in aiding school-officers 
and teachers, I send you a copy, hop- 

ing that you may not only become a 

subscriber, but that you will endeav- 

or to circulate it among the patrons 
of the school in your vicinity. 

Very respectfully, 

L. A, WILSON, 





State Sup’t. Public Schools. 


Co. Com. Cape Girardeau County. 
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BY J. BALDWIN. 
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SCHOOL APPARATUS. 





School apparatus embraces all instrumentalities used for the purpose of 
illustration. ‘Tools are not more important to the mechanic than school 
apparatus is to the teacher. The good teacher is skillful in the use of it, 
and when suitable it more than doubles his efficiency. 

The district school set of implements, alone, is here considered. Schools 
of a higher grade are, usually, well supplied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most needed, do we find a lamentable des- 
titution of it. 

I. THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST OF APPARATUS. 


In all branches it is in constant requisition. The teacher who ignores 
the blackboard deserves te be ignored by the school board. It is an open 
confession of inefficiency. 

1. Extent. The board should extend around the room, and should be from 
four to six feet wide. The bottom of the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the ceil- 
ing, to give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc. It is impossible 
to have too much blackboard surface in the school room. 

2. Material. Slate is the best, but is rather expensive. Liquid slating is 
preferred by many to’slate. Placed on a smooth plaster Paris wall, or a 
board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated paper, attached to the wall, an- 
swers admirably, and is not costly. The superiority and cheapness of 
liquid slating have caused the disuse of all other materials. Slating may 
be procured from all dealers in school apparatus. 

3. Color. Green is most grateful to the eye, and answers for al! pur- 
poses as well as black. After years of observation and experiment, I am 
constrained to recommend the use of green. Give the board two coats of 
black, then two of green, and it will not need repairing for several years. 

4. Erasers. During recitation, each member of the class should have 
an eraser. Small strips of sheepskin will answer, but it is better to secure 
a sufficient number of the best erasers. 

5. Crayon. The common, cheap crayon gives the best satisfaction. If 
the erasing is done slowly, and with a downward movement, the dust is not 
seriously offensive. Pupils need to be trained to erase properly. 

6. Crayon Trough. The wainscoting should extend up to the board. 
At the bottom of the board should be securely fastened a treugh, three 
inches wide and one inch deep. In this is kept the erasers, also a supply 
of crayon. This is the best possible arrangement. Pupils need to be 
trained not to touch the crayons and erasers except in class, or by direction 
of the teacher. 

7. Use of Blagkboard. The least competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. The skillful teacher uses it in all recitations. 
In language and grammar the exercises are written on the board, and sen- 
tences are diagrammed and parsed on the board. In geography maps are 
drawn and lessons outlined. In reading, words are spelled and defined ; in- 
flection, empbasis, pitch. force, and quality of voice are marked. But it is 
needless to enumerate. The qualified teacher will no more attempt to teach 
without ample blackboard surface than the farmer will attempt to farm with- 
out a plow. 

Il, READING APPARATUS. | 

, lllustrated reading charts, slates, and blackboards are all that are needed. 

To iiterpret and illustrate the lessons, every available object will be mar- 
shaled into service. 








Ill, MATHEMATICAL APPARATUS. 

Form and number must be taught to children concretely. Every step 
must be first taken objectively. Interest, clear ideas, and culture of the 
perceptive faculties result from this method. 

1. Geometrical Forms. These can be made by teacher and pupils, but 
it is better to secure a box of accurately made forms. These forms are of 
great value in education. 

2. Bundles of small sticks, 6 inches long, and about the thickness of 
matches, furnish the best means of illustrating the processes and operations 

— of arithmetic. Each pupil is fur- 
s nished a bundle of these sticks and 
trained to use them. 

3. The numeral frame is valuble, 
and should have a place in every dis- 
trict school. 

4. Weights and measures are nec- 
essary aids. With these, the drudg- 
ery of committing to memory unmean- 
ing tables disappears. The study of 
denominate numbers becomes a real 
pleasure. The pupils understand 
what they are doing. Each child 
learns easily what he himself demon- 
strates by experiment. With these, 
the metric system may be rendered 





NUMERAL FRAMES. 





IV. GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS. 
The earth is the real basis of instruction in this branch. Each lesson is 
based on the child’s observation and experience’ Correct teaching leads 
the child to observe and discover for himself. Apparatus greatly aids. 
1. Globes. A globe, in a case, eight to twelve inches in diameter, and a 


aia 
« 





GLOBE. HEMISPHERE GLOBE. APPARATUS CASE. 


With these 


five-inch hemisphere globe and a good magnet are needed. 
nearly all geographical topics may be illustrated. 

2. Maps. A set of outline maps, and local maps of the township, the 
county, and the State, are indispensable. These maps, as well as the 
globes, will be advantageously used in almost every recitation. Only quack 
teachers are guilty of the crime of leaving these valuable aids unused, or 
of suffering them to be destroyed. Shame on such stupidity and neglect. 

THE COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 

It is astonishing, when we find that the common school set of apparatus 
costs only from $60 to $80, that any school should be unsupplied. It is mortify- 
ing to know that less than one-third of the schools of the United States 
are supplied. Men squander millions on their appetites, and leave their 
childreh destitute of the necessities of intellectual life. Judicious expend- 
iture is true economy. Money invested in 


SCHOOL APPARATUS 
pays the highest possible dividends. 
VIl. USE OF APPARATUS. 


A prominent work in normal schools and normal institutes is to train 
teachers in the use of apparatus. But without such training the ingenious 
teacher may work up to a high degree of skill. ‘Teaching is decidedly com- 
mon sense work. Here is the child to be educated. Here are the: instru- 
mentalities. Great educational principles are the teacher’s chart and com- 
pass. Good judgment guides in the application of means to ends. 

The teacher is an artist. He fashions immortal spirits. Here, avoidable 
mistakes and the withholding ef the necesrary educational instrumentali- 
tioes are worse than crimes. 

State Norma, Kirksville, Mo. 


Tools to Work With. 


Please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of éwenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do ¢wenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 
BLACK BOARDS, 


ALL AROUND THE, ROOM, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 


A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 

A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 
Blackboards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at 
home, or blackboards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school 
room are cheap and of great value for drawing and for illustrating the les- 
son. Tne Best surface, that which has been tested for years, never failing 

to give entire satisfaction, is the HOLBROOK Liquid Slating. 
Hon. S. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Nebraska, 
under date of Jan. 1, 1879, says: ‘The Slated Paper ordered for black- 
boards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose— 


in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 
For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address with stamp, 


for reply, and send direct to 
J.B. MEE. 








familiar to all, and the way prepared for its universal use. 


: J 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all Kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A GOOD ENDORSEMENT. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 

educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish their schools : 
Riversipe Institute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. : 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly io hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a splen- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school desks, after thor- 
oughly testing them—that 
THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 


= 








Size 4. 


Size 5. 


size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Size 1, 


= to start the rows with. 
is the best best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say 


further—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and they 
certainly do, you will do as well, and I think bette, by them than any one 
else I know of engaged in supplying schools. 

Very truly yours, JAMES R. MALONE, 
President Riverside Institute. 








Another Strong Endorsement. 





Va.tLey View, Cook County, Texas, May 14, 1878. 
J. B. Merwin, Esq.: Dear Sir—We have carefully examined each of 
the desks (7he Curved Back Patent Gothic Desks and Seats) 


© apams Su, 





Size 5. Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat. 

you sent us in our order for school furniture, and find the construction of 
the desks so admirable, the iron castings of such strength and perfection, 
the wood work so hard, polished and beautiful, and yet so durable, and the 
price so reasonable, that we feel it but just to give you this testimonial of 
the prompt and satisfactory manner in which you filled our orders, the low 
freight you secured for the furniture, which, after being shipped over hun- 
dreds of miles of railway, came to hand without even the slightest perceiv- 


able damage. L. W. Lee, W. McFarlan, 
J. W. Francis, S. J. Burks, S. H. Scott, 
J. H. Stokely, A. T. Ball, 


Board of Trustees, Valley View High School. 

I fully endorse all that has been said above, and believe it to be to the 
interest of all parties in Texas or elsewhere, before purchasing school fur- 
niture or apparatus, to communicate with you. T. J. Parrisu, 

Principal Valley View High School, Valley View, ‘Texas. 
fe Address with stamp for reply, and send direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE PATENT GOTHIC DESKS ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS! 


CenTREVILLE Hic Scuoo., Texas, July 28, 1877. 





‘J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. : 


My Dear Sir: —Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased one 
hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased with them. 
Not only do they admirably economize space, and sustain the back of the 
pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction on physiological princi- 
ples, but there is one quality of which I would particularly bear record— 
and for which I can commend them—their indestructibility. Not one break- 
age has occurred among them all. Success to them and to your enterprise in 
Texas, is our invocation. 


Very truly yours, Pror. C. P. McCronan. 








A CHEAP SCHOOL HOUSE FORK A CUUNTRY DISIRICT. 
(Cost from $650 te $800). 

The above cut, with the ground | 
plan, represents a single room school | 
house, 24x36 ft, and 14 ft. clear in | 
height. Three rows of **Patent Gothic 
Desks and Seats” can be put in, or 
three rows of a cheaper style, ‘The 
Combination Desks and Seats,” with 
the three back seats to start the rows 
with, seating 48 pupils, all that one 
teacher ought to have the care of. 
This will give room for a recitation 
seat and a platform for a teacher’s, 
desk, beside a small entry., This 
house ought to be built and furnished 
with seats and desks, blackboards, of 
Holbrook’s liquid slating, the best, all 
round the room, maps, charts, &c., 
for about $650 to $800. 











FLOOR PLAN. 

House 24x36, way of arranging desks, &¢: A—Entrance and hall, 
6x6 ft. BB Wardrobes, 6x6 ft. C—Teacher’s platform, 6x5 ft. D D— 
Side aisles, 3 ft. wide, to give room to use the blackboards freely without 
interfering with pupils at their seats. F F—Middle aisle, 2 1-2 ft. wide. 
G G G—Desks and seats, 3 1-2 feet long—that is, the floor space allowed 
should ve 3 1-2 ft. by 2 1-2 ft. each double desk, seating: two pupils. 

As to school desks and seats, the two styles below seem to give entire 
satisfaction to those who have very thoroughly tested their merits, for more 
than ten years. 

The space to be allowed should be for double desks, seating two pu- 
pils, about 3 1-2 feet one way, by about 2 1-2 feet the other. 


“The Combination Desk and Seat.” here are five sizes, adapted to the 


age and size of pupils, from five to 
twenty years of age. 

About 40,000 pupils in the St. 
Louis Schools now use “The Com- 
bination Desk and Seat,” and “The 
Gothic.” They are used also very 
extensively in other schools in the 
West and South. 





We append cuts to show sizes of 
“Combination Desk and 


ouck seat to start the 
rows with. 


Desk and Seat. 


both the 
Seat” and the **Gothic Desk and Seat.” 





Size 4. 


Size 5. Size 3. Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat, Sizel, to 


start the rows witb. 
Tue Corvep Back and Curyed Folding Slat Seat of “The Pateut 


Gothic Desks and Seats” were designed by Prof. Cutter, the eminent Phys- 
iologist, and are true to anatomical principles: the inclination of the for- 
mer and the curve of the latter are so correct, that they conform exactly to 
the person of the occupant, and the pupil sits in an easy, upright, and 
healthy position in using these desks. 
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WEMPLE & KRONHEIM, 


Art Publishers, 


Salesroom, 79 White Street. Factory, 536, 538 and 540) 
Pearl Street, New York. 

We are able tu offer to the trade Floral Illuminated and Pictorial Cards in large va- 

tts, adapted for Holiday, Birthday, Advertising Cards, and many other purposes. 


We make a specialty of the most attractive Sunday School and Day School Reward | 


Cards at prices which offer great inducements to Superintendents and Teachers, and 
they are recommended to apply for our goods at their Booksellers’ and Stationers’. 
In finish and quality our goods are equal to the finest imported, and lower in price 


than the best American. In mivoseeng ourselves to the trade as Art Publishers, we 
would state that we shall constantly increase our varieties and shal ‘i _—— many 
novelties. Write us, and say you saw this advertisement in this journ 


Western Normal School of Languages. 


Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Second session will commence July 8, 1879, 
and continue six weeks. 
German, French, Latin, and Greek, on the ‘“‘Natural Method.” Its 
aim will be not only to teach Languages, but also to familiarize instructors 
with the ‘Natural Method” of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 
Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 
Persons desiring further information about the school will please address 
the undersigned, for circulars giving full particulars, at 143 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. After May 21, Mr. F. W. Reep, Sec’y, Grinnell, Iowa. 
12-3 8 HENRY COHN. 


Church Seats. 





[REVERSIBLE]. 







IMPORTANT _ OUNCEME 


Thatheimer’s s Historic 


In compliance with a demand for se~ 
histories ef the early Eastern Monarchii: 
Greece and of Rome, Messrs. Van Ar 
Bragg & Co. annouece an edition of ¥ 
er’s Manual of Ancient ilistory, in thre 
viz: : 

i. Thaltheimer’s iitistory of Ea. 
Eastern Monarchies, 65 cts. 

2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece, 
65 cts. 

3. Thalheimer’s History of Rome, 
65 ets. Introductorygand sample copy prices. 

The first embraces the Pre-classical Period 
and that of Persian Ascendency. 

The second, Greece and the Macedonian Em- 
pires. 

The third, {Rome as Kingdom, Republic and 
Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive 
for the Academic and University Course. Lib- 
erally illustrated with accurate maps. Large 
8vo., full cloth. 


Andrews’ Geology. 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially 
for the Interior States. By E. B. Andrews, LL, 
D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Marietta College. 12mo., 
cloth, 283 pp. 432 illustrations. 

The distinctive feature of this work is its lim- 
itations. It is designed forstudents and readers 
of be interior States, and, consequently, for 
such has its chief references to home Geology. 
By thus limiting the scope of the work, it 1s be- 
lieved that a much better book for beginners may 
be made than if farmore were attempted. 

Sample copy and introduction price, 85c. 





Cincinnati and New York: 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
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Rev. A. R. WINFIELD writes us 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. My 


as follows: 


Dear Sir: After so long a time, = 


having had the best opportunity for thoroughly testing your “Gothic E 
.” for churches, 


versible Settee 





I take pleasure in saying that our people, as well as myself, are greatly | 


pleased with them. I can recommend them strongly as a very cheap seat, | 


a very comfortable seat, a very durable seat, and where the church is used | 
for Sunday School purposes, they are, without exception, the best seat for) 


both purposes, I have ever seen or used. I take pleasure also in saying 


that you filled the order promptly, and I found everything to be, in all re-| 
You are at liberty” to refer any one | 


spécts, ex xactly as you represented it. 
wishing church furniture to me at any time, and I shall recommend your 
house as every way reliable, prompt, and satisfactory. 
Very truly yours, A. R. WINFIELD, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


For circular of Church Seats, Pulpits, Blackboards for Sunday Schools, | 


Court House Seats, &c., write direct and address with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWwIN, 
Manafacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, S 
Louis, Misseuri. 


= 


_ 1  Rohrer’s: ‘Bookkeeping. 
Summer School of Elocution. | 
| ‘The most complete system extant, and at pri- | 


- ces below any Other series. 


st LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAIIW AY. 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 


—TO— 
| Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
| Brunswick, New Orleans 
| Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 


Charleston, Lynchburg, 
Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmont.,tas orm- 


| 
| 
| ing the 


| CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


| 
Between these points and St. Louis. 





| Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
| ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
| tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
| offer this accommodation. 


, } This is the best 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. | . — oaehenl 
| PRICES. 
SS. SH. EX ADATE Ts, | Primary... ec eeeeeeeeeee = Belleville, Shawneetown, 
ENE a 2s RENE RE 1 00 | And all points in Southern Illinois. 
aurece oF | Common School ‘Kaition | It is the only line for 


Key 
| sample copy of either book for examina- 

| tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
| —or the five books for $3 50. 


Cee ee we eee reese eres eeeeesseesses CE berenee 


“The Science of Elocution,”’ 
Will open June 10, 1879, 
FOR A TERM OF 50 LESSONS, 
At 710 W. Monroe St. 





, Chieage, Il. 





companied 
Pupils prepared for teachers of Elocution, or | 
Dramatis Readers. Sendfor circular, 19-4 


by the money. 
W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St.;Louis, Me. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
| tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- | *t Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 


BVANSV1ILILE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threngh tickets and full information call 





der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
J. H,. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 13 


Wabash Fast Line. 


: line runnin; ‘hrough sleeping 
from St. Louis to Boston without change. 





we"The only line running through Ladies’ 
Coach from St. Louis to Buffalo without change, 
thus making ONLY ONE change to New York 
and other Eastern cities for those who do not 
desire to take sleeping cars. 


w9-The only line by which passengers leaving 
St. Louis on the morning train positively arrive 
at Buffalo at 7.35 next morning, and at all sta- 
tions on the N. Y. C. and Erie Railways during 
daylight, from 7 to 8 hours in advance of any 
and all other routes. 

w>-The shortest and only direct route to To- 
ledo, Detroit, and all points in Canada. 
%3"Popular rates for summer totrists. 

wey Accept the -‘Friendly Hand’’ so cordially 
extended, and take the 


Great VVabash 


for Put-in-Bay, Niagara Falls, the beautiful 
scenery and Summer Resorts of the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Hudson 
River, White Mountains, &e., &. 


For further information call at company’s of- 
fice, 104 N. Fourth Street, S€. Louis. Mo., or 
address, E. H. COFFIN, 
W.R.CALLAWAY, = Ticket Agt., St. Louis. 
Passenger Agt., St. Louis. 
GEO. N. CLAYTON, 
Gen. Western Pass. Agt., Kansas City, Mo. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 


FROM IOWA. 





J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, 
Mo.: » 

Deak Sir—Supplies ordered are received, and 
likeall others from you come promptly to hand 


and are satisfactory. I have used your 


Holbrook’s Liquid Slating 
for Over Seventy Boards 
in this and adjoining eounties, for a term of 


years, and it has proved to be a//, and more than 
is claimed for it. 





BLACK BOARDS 
ERS 
AL U-StZES 


HOLBROOKS LIQUID SLATING 


J.B.MerRwin, 


704 CHESNUT ST. 
Sr.Louis Mo. 


STYLE A. 








The teachers are enfirely satisfied with the 
blackboards, and the people say it is the cheap- 
est and bestin the end to use the bes? slating. 

Respectfully, G. W. 

LENOX, Iowa, April 8, 1879. 


CHURCHILL. 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
, Chancellor. Tuition free toall. Incidental 
peu only $6a yeur. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. oe for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


: ANY AND 
E veryruinG 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


CHEA P 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 CHESNUT STREET, 8T. LOUIS, MO 











